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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





HEALTH SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE 


By O’SHEA AND KELLOGG 


List Price 


Health Habits, Revised (3-5)...................... $ .80 


Health and Cleanliness, Revised (5-6)..... ~ 


The Body in Health, Revised (6-7)........ any ee -96 
Health and Efficiency, Revised (7-8)........... 55 -96 


Cobb : 





CHALK TALKS ON HEALTH AND SAFETY..........$ .80 


Patch :—FIRST LESSONS IN NATURE STUDY ............... $1.12 
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For Character-Building 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 


EDITED BY Dr. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


President of the N.E. A. Department of 
Superintendence 


Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book Il High and Far Grade V 


These are the initial volumes in a series of five Readers 
(for Grades IV to VIII, inclusive), the outgrowth of 
Dr. Condon’s profound personal conviction that ‘‘soul 
culture is the most important and most necessary phase 
of education, and that the development of personal 
character is the thing of greatest concern.”’ 


The three books for the higher grades are now in active 
preparation, and their publication will follow shortly. 
These readers will be Atlantic Monthly Press Publications. 


Designed primarily as basal texts, these books are filled 
with material of ethical importance, most of it being 
new to school readers. They are also full of the natural 
interests of developing childhood. Even the notes make 
delightful reading. Narrative, biography, description, 
nature studies, essays, letters, quotations, inscriptions, 
and truly distinctive poetry have been selected by Dr. 
Condon, always under the certainty, with Emerson, 
that ‘‘character is higher than intellect.’’ 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 
Published by 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 








Send for 
Free Copy of 


MEDART 


Catalogue 


It is a recognized text 
book on planning and 
equipping playgrounds 
-illustrates a large vari- 
ety of swings, see-saws, 
slides, giant _ strides, 
merry-go-rounds,_ etc. 
for school and commu- 
nity playgrounds. 


Let the Children Play 


Medart Playground Apparatus is safe, durable and at- 
tractive—used and endorsed by civic and municipal 
authorities. Start with a few pieces now—add more as 
needed. 
An Opportunity for Teachers 

to help along a worthy movement and provide themselves 
with summer employment as playground supervisors. 
Send for Medart Playground Catalogue and booklet 
— a Playground” which tells how to raise the 
unds. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO., °° PcKal? Sti. 


Pioneers in the Playground Movement — Established 1873 
Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Send for Catalogue 
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AHlalf Century of Specialization 


HALF century of specialization has built into 
“American” seats two features most important to 

all school officials... physical protection to safeguard 
the health of the nation’s children and tested quality. 


Years of tireless effort and research have developed 
the hygienically perfect “American” seat. Correct 
posture for the growing child is made easy, comfort- 
able and restful. Yet strength and durability are not 
sacrificed. Scientifically applied 
principles assure right propor- 
tion and shape. Discomfort, rest- 
lessness, irritability . . . those im- 
pediments to mental growth, 
“American” seatseliminate. And 
of great significance to you is 
the universal approval accorded 


“American” seatsby leadingschool hygiene authorities. 


“American” seats meet every classroom requirement. 

Stamina, beauty, built-in quality .. . all contribute 

to““American” unequaled superiority. Of our tubu- 

lar steel models alone, school officials have purchased 
more than 4,750,000. This should mean much to 
you as a buyer of school seats. 

Distributing stations . . . 53 of them in the United 
States . . . so located as to insure 48- 
hour delivery of your order. And 
15 master models, with nearly 200 
variations in style, design and fin- 
ish provide a wide selection. For 
the health of the growing child in 
your care... for your own lasting 
satisfaction, specify “American.” 


American Seating (Company 


14 East Jackson Blvd. (i 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the SERVICE is LOCAL to you 

















If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 








N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 


12th and Market Sts. 


No. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


State Distributors 
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PERFORMANCE IS BETTER THAN PROMISE! 


HERE’S THE PROOF ! 





Educators Beneficial Association 


No. 
ADJUSTMENT ACCOUNT " 


LANCASTER,Pa. Jo ty AS 194 s 





/i. 
4350 --> 


THE 
ax TE 
Pp ORDER OF 





es 2. 
Aight ACF are of tft S fee DOLLARS 


Educators Beneficial Association 





y x y Mi Ma ADJYSTMENT Cc A iT 
to NORTHERN NATIONAL BANK BE 2 ragl /lacexty 
e235 LANCASTER,Ps. : song 











This check was recently handed to a teacher in Perry County. Read her letter to 
the Home Office in acknowledgment. (Name furnished upon request.) 





“TIT acknowledge the receipt of a check for $850.72, accident benefits, for which I thank you. 

“Previous to 1920 I dismissed all sclicitors for the Educators Beneficial Association with the 
excuse that I had always been well and never lost any time through illness. I felt that I could 
save the $12.00 annually and if iliness should befall me, I would have that amount to use. 
. “Prompted by the motive, ‘One should give a portion of each year’s earnings for some good 
cause,’ I decided that the Educators Beneficial Association would be a good place to give part 
of that portion. Without being solicited, I became a member in i920. 

“To date I have given $96.00 and have received $1,003.61. Yet how much better off I would 
have been to have given the sum stated and have had no occasion to receive any. 

“IT wish to thank all the members of the Association for what they have given towards 
helping me financially during my sad experience.” 


























Here is another example of how the E. B. A. treats its members. This check was 
mailed to a Philadelphia teacher. Read her letter of-acknowledgment. (Name fur- 
nished upon request.) 





“Received your check today for which I am most grateful. 
“I surely do appreciate the courtesy shown me by your Association. The check was more 
than acceptable as we have never been able to locate the man who struck-me with his machine. 
“Again thanking you, I am 
Gratefully yours,” 











The E. B. A. is the sole organization in Pennsylvania which accepts TEACHERS ONLY. 
For 16 years it has rendered conspicuous service to its members all over the United States. It 
pays scores of claims every week in the year. Its files are crowded with unsolicited testimonials 
attesting its fair treatment in the settlement of its claims. 

No further argument is necessary. You are familiar with the work of this great Association. 
ARE YOU A MEMBER? IF NOT, WHY NOT? Get full information today. You’ll never regret it! 


The Educators Beneficial Association 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 
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“Reading Carpenter is Seeing the World” 


Carpenter’s New Geographical Readers 
$1.00 each 
North America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa 
A new edition in which the material has been entirely re-written, re-set, brought 


up to date and freshly illustrated. Vivid and interesting travelogue style. These 
books give a rich and colorful background to the formal study of geography. 


Carpenter’s The Journey Club Travels 


The Foods We Eat $ .72 


The Clothes We Wear $ .76 


The Houses We Live In $ .80 


A group of children who have formed a “Journey Club” take imaginary trips all 
over the world to learn about the sources of our food supplies, clothing and building 
materials. Much useful information presented in an entertaining and impressive way, 


These books afford an excellent introduction to the 
regular study of geography 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 



































NOW READY 
The Sixth Reader of 


The Pathway to Reading 


COLEMAN—UHL—HOSIC 


The thoughtful habits of reading which 
this series establishes at the very outset, to- 
gether with the varied character of the con- 
tent through which these reading habits are 
developed, have secured unparalleled success 
for the readers from the time of the publica- 
tion of the Primer a year and a half ago. 


Beginning with the Fourth Reader, each 
selection is accompanied by questions and 
directions which represent a great advance 
in material of this character. Silent reading 
exercises and test lessons occur at frequent 
intervals throughout the series. 





Seven books of the series are now 
avatlable: Primer and first six 
readers; also teachers’ manuals 
and cards for the lower books. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 








TICONDEROGA 


EASY WRITES 
THE HAND 
THAT HOLDS IT 


Send for Sample to 


School Bureau 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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WINSTON 


Sweeping the Country 














Parsons and Little 


JUNIOR TRAINING First Latin Lessons 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


An entirely new first year Latin book 


KIRK AND WAESCHE that conforms in detail with the rec- 
BE SURE TO LOOK INTO THIS COURSE ommendations of the Classical Inves- 
tigation. 





This is the kind of business training 


that every one should have regardless The reading material is unequalled 


of occupation. It offers just as valu- for its appeal to living interests and 
able a course as Community Civics, for its value as an introduction to 
and it is of equal interest to ALL Roman life and culture. 
ils in the eighth and ninth ; = ° 
ere 7 na siaitimasiaatitaasiaial Systematic, concentrated work in 
Send for list of places now using it. English derivatives strengthens both 
Better still, send for sample to inspect Latin and English vocabularies. 
with a view to its use in your own : 
school. 3 All the material was tested in the 
TEXT AND ee iin Peabody Demonstration School. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY’ 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia D. c. Heath & Company 
WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA i 
Chicago San Francisco Atlanta So ant Cie Set a 


























FOR TEXTBOOKS 

















The most complete work on the subject, covering the widest range, in theory, 
suggestion and practice 


A Handbook of 


Extra-Curricular Activities 
in the High School 


By Harotp D. MEYER 
416 pages, illus., 8vo., cloth, foreword by F. K. Fretwell. Price $4.00 
Special club offer to readers of ‘“‘Pennsylvania School Journal’’—10 copies, $3.00 each 


In this volume, Professor Meyer ac- Tommney at Ceneees 


= 1. Character building and citizenship training. 
tually shows the way to’ the teacher 2. Club life and organization, dramatics, etc. 
leader, both in working in the school 3. Student participation in school administra- 
4 ° . tion. 
and im co-operating with those agen- 4. Physical education, contests, athletics. 
cies that supplement the activities of 5. Publicity anda palenatens: types and values. 
. . . 6. cs i ’ 8, iad 
the school. This is an intensely prac- ee ae 
tical work, which will be a very real 7. Miscellaneous; Point System, Societies, etc. 
: sels : ; 8. Agencies supplementing activities, bibliog- 
help in guiding school practice and in ae snk Dee 
developing good citizens. Topical index. 


Send for illustrated catalogue of books on Athletics, Games, Dances, Pageants, etc. 


A. S. BarRNEs & Company, Publishers, 70 West 45th St., N. Y. 














PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Published monthly, except July and August, semi-monthly in November and 
December. Entered as second- _—_ matter Zee 1 1921, at the post offices at Lebanon and Harrisburg, Pa, 
under the Act of March 1879. or mailing at special rate of postage provided for in 
Section 1103, Act f Gee 3, tT suthorined September 1, 1921. 

















1926 Vol, 15, No. 2 
—_ 
This Name SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 
° ; , 
| Protection Ae It’s FREE 
» ee 
4 | \ % Lefer 
3} A cautionary word \ i} we 
< > to Art Instructors or 4 
_ 4 who, from experi- hye 
5 ence, pin their faith 
: to the Genuine. 
4 
| ' ] “PRANG” Water Colors and Crayons 
| ) are owned by The American Crayon 
” Company - and are made solely 
| ; by us. 
3] Be sure to look for the brand name on the box. 
jj If the word “PRANG” does not appear there, it is 
not the Original and Genuine. 
j| Remember, “Prang” Water Colors and “Prang” It is a part of the Service Scott, Foresman 
Crayons can be obtained only from us or our & Co. is trying to render to the schools. No 
distributors. more significant statement on the Reading 
She Problem has appeared anywhere. 
AMERICAN GRAYON GOMPANY No expense or obligation is involved save 
HOME OFFICE @ S9IAVES AVENUE for the postal card you use to ask for it. 
AND FACTORIES SANDUSKY: OHIO. 
a4 | SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
| een aee nnn ane e ne op a on beeen en eee beet 5 W. 19th St. New York City 
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NO MORE ROLL CALL 


See at a Glance, Who Is Present and Who Is Missing 
USE THE GAMBLE CLASS-SEATING PLAT BOOK 


The Class Seating Plat Book is 








Size O; 


pages for special data. 

















pen, 12 x6 Inches 


\ 




















Attendance records easily kept 


“ ™ ” i 
| viel Re wei _ ped - ini i [ without the bother of a roll call. 
7 ul or nar USaae- tis print- \ tn. rg | — Insist ona permanent seating 
ed on stock that will withstand ol Bi ag a? i Ee L |i 
many erasures and is bound in ei a as Oe as -— arrangement for every class. 
y be ‘ =| ax] | r | Place the name of each pupil 
beautiful Lodestone covers by : i te. iam) Fe w@ we oe! — é lat ae 
i cea eae > [ HT IE in plat square corresponding 
map The 1 ¢ | me wo! — with the location of his or her 
re Le desk. The names of absentees 
ily, lie flat and are firmly at- l—T 4 Tt 3 
5 EE} 4+ = can then be determined by 
tached. Each book contains Hiv] YE eat lp sec esac 
eight plats (enough for the full- iJ ps2 part og h as ve 
Sena | + a a ——— cant desks in the room wit 
est program) and several ruled SSS LS EZ, a the squares on the plat 


Individuals and Entire School Systems Are Using This Convenient Plat 
IT WILL HELP YOU 











Price, single copy....... $ .30 postpaid 
‘¢ dozen copies...... 3.00 ss 
‘* hundred copies... 23.00 - 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
67 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


i] 

i 

1 

1 Enclosed find 25c (stamps or M. O.) for one copy of 
\ the CLASS SEATING PLAT BOOK (special rate). 
I 

I 

J 


Name 





Special ‘“‘NEW SUBSCRIBER’ Rate: For One 


Sample Copy, 25c Postpaid School 
Address 
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TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools— 


Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 
University High School 

Send for Bulletin. Phone, Columbia 7600 

















Would You Like Our 
Teacher Helps--Free? 


ROM time to time we send to 

names on our large mailing list 
free’ material and samples helpful to 
teachers in art and grade classes. If 
you would like to be included in this 
list, you need only fill out and mail 
to us the coupon below. 





BINNEY &% SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York: 
Please send me free such 


Teachers’ Helps, Samples, etc., 
as you may issue. 


(Print name plainly) 


























A Book of Many 
Valuable Suggestions 


This is the comment of the head of the Health 
Education Department of a Pennsylvania 
Normal School on 


A HEALTH 
EDUCATION PROCEDURE 


By Kathleen Wilkinson Wootten 


This companion volume to Health Training in Schools 
(Dansdill) deals mainly with the health teaching and 
equipment of teachers. It touches teachers’ personal 
problems, difficult subjects in health education and out- 
lines health teaching for all grades. Problems of men- 
tal and social hygiene are included. Gives health stories 
and outlines symptoms and nature of common diseases. 


Secured through your 
County Tuberculosis Association 
OR 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 
311 S. Juniper Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Supported by Christmas Seals) 




















Civics of 
My Community 


By J. Wesley Foote 


Principal, Barry Public School, Philadelphia 


This is a laboratory textbook and guide 
for the pupil’s own investigation and study 
and his own community life. It requires 
the pupil to observe, to think, to seek 
facts; and it stimulates him to self-activity 
by making the facts and problems of 
civics vital to him. 

This textbook is comprehensive and it 
combines information with suggestions for 
the pupil’s own research. It embodies the 
best of modern methods and _ follows 
Bureau of Education Bulletin 23 in pro- 
viding a complete course in community 
civics. 


Send for full information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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MORE’S HANDWRITING 
Tor the Broad=Edge Pen 


Dex you want your pupils to write as this advertisement is write 
ten? It is a reproduction of the ordinary handwriting of one 
trained in the use proces He cient 
this system aim to restore the old excellence of of handwriting by re= 
viving the old models and the old technique. Broad=Pen writing; 
with its simple, definite letter forms is not only more beautiful 
and more legible than the typical modern eg but easier to learn 
and quicker t write. For further information, apply to 


Boston GINN AND COMPANY New York. 


Chicago London = Atlanta. Dallas Columbus San Francisco 























BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Particularly those recommended by the Department 
of Public Instruction at Harrisburg, can be secured 
at favorable discounts and to the best advantage in 
every respect from us. A graded and illustrated list 
of these will be sent to those asking for it. 





Established 1830 
Catalogues sent and prices quoted 
on request 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 
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Socialized Discipline in the Junior High School 


MARGARET M. BURRELL 


Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, Uniontown, Penna. 


E have in recent years applied the 
WV word socialization to many phases 
of school life and work. We have 
socialized the recitation and have handled 


textbook material from a social point of view 
to meet this new situation. We 


Today we are as we are because of mores 
that are peculiar to our western civilization. 
From the cradle to the grave, social pressure 
is brought to bear upon us to the end that 
these mores, set up by those who have gone 

before, shall be passed on 





have socialized the activities 
attendant upon high school 
life and have stressed the so- 
cial sciences in our curricula. 
All has been done with one 
end in view, that we might 
make of our boys and girls 
social individuals able to fill 
their places in the social struc- 
tures of which they are a part. 

Notwithstanding all this, we 
have failed in our objective, 
unless we are able to maintain, 
through them, a socialized dis- 
cipline in our junior high 
schools; That being accom- 
plished, the child, through ex- 
perience, has learned to adapt 








intact. 

A junior high school is a 
social structure. Each group 
in its turn will reject many 
and retain some of the habits 
and customs of the group that 
preceded it and will add to this 
list a contribution of its own. 

In time these habits will 
become traditions of that 
junior high school. Certain of 
them will become as fixed as 
the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians. Ethical in char- 
acter, they will become mores 
of that particular social struc- 
ture known as_ the—Junior 
High School. 








himself to the social order and 


Once these traditions become 


we have attained that objec- 
tive which we set up for our- 
selves. 

In the long story of human 
progress each generation in 
its turn has rejected many 
and retained some of the 
habits of the generation pre- 
ceding it. Those habits that 
are retained have become a 
fixed part of the social struc- 
ture. Although not necessar- 
ily incorporated into law, they 


are binding. They have become the folkways 


Mrs. Margaret M. Burrell 


Mrs. Margaret M. Burrell, 
author of “Socialized Discipline 
in the Junior High School,” is 
now a member of the Benja- 
min Franklin Junior High 
School at Uniontown. Mrs. 
Burrell has devoted herself 
largely to the study of the 
school child—teaching in the 
rural schools of Westmoreland 
and Fayette Counties and the 
grade and junior high schools 
of Uniontown. Her beautiful 
credo, “My Educational Creed,” 
was published in the December 
1925 issue of the “Pennsylvania 
School Journal.” 


high school. 


fixed, become mores, there is 
no need of student council, 
judge or jury to enforce them. 
That student who deliberately 
breaks one finds himself, 
through the social pressure 
brought to bear upon him, an 
outcast. He is as definitely a 
social outcast as if a jury of 
his peers had _ pronounced 
sentence upon him. 

A certain town recently 
erected a very beautiful junior 


A heterogeneous group, made up 


of the people. 

As time goes on those folkways that are 
ethical in character become fixed, in this social 
structure, on a plane above the other folkways. 
They shape lives and control destinies. They 
become the mores—customs—of civilization. 


No. 3 
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of many races and nationalities, was gathered 
together to form the student body. From the 
start a conscious effort was made on the part 
of principal, faculty, advisers and teachers 
to bring to the attention of the student body 
the beauty of the white walls of their building. 
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After the first week had gone by attention 
was called to the fact that not a mark marred 
this beauty. Another week went by. Again 
there was favorable comment on the fact the 
walls remained absolutely free from marks. As 
the semester progressed, keeping the walls free 
from marks became a folkway. It became 
fixed. In due time it became a tradition. Today 
it is a mos—custom. Any child found marring 
or marking upon the walls of that junior high 
school would, through social pressure, find him- 
self absolutely beyond the pale of approval 
of those who composed the social structure. No 
student council, judge or jury is necessary. 
Discipline has been socialized. 


In a school where discipline has been social- 
ized a regular teacher’s place was being filled 
by a young substitute teacher. This oppor- 
tunity for a certain type of good time is always 
recognized by some one. This day it hap- 
pened to be by a boy who had not long been 
a member of that social organization. He 
made himself busy making life miserable for 
the substitute. 


Finally, after enduring the situation for a 
time, the home-room president, sensing popular 
disapproval, asked the young teacher for a few 
moments of class time. Very quietly he ap- 
pointed a committee to escort the offender to 
the office. He instructed this committee to 
explain to the principal that this boy was 
bringing disgrace upon the group and that they 
wished him removed until the regular teacher’s 
return. 


It was one of the mores of that junior high 
school that each, upon his honor, behave in a 
becoming way during any teacher’s absence. 
The newcomer had broken a mos. Social pres- 
sure, not student council, judge or jury had 
penalized him. Until he acquired the spirit of 
that school and acquainted himself with its 
folkways and mores he would find himself 
ostracized. Discipline had been socialized. 


The place to develop and foster a spirit of 
socialization in discipline is in the home-room. 
Here when students first become members of 
the organization, the folkways and mores can 
be transmitted to them by upper classmen and 
faculty advisers. Here can be developed the 
sense of responsibility each bears to the group. 
Here can be made in due time new contribu- 
tions to the folkways and mores that have 
already been established. 


Though it is in the home-room that the spirit 
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of socialization, of discipline is fostered, yet 
each and every extra curricular activity makes 
a definite contribution to the desired end. In 
the last analysis all extra-curricular activities 
are based upon a social foundation, so each in 
its turn is a very fertile field for the socializa- 
tion of discipline. 


Where discipline has been socialized, school 
is a happy place for both students and teach- 
ers. The number willing to take upon them- 
selves public disapproval and social ostracism, 
in return for the doubtful pleasure of breaking 
down school traditions, is so small as to be 
negligible. 


If our aim is to make of our boys and girls 
social individuals capable of accommodating 
themselves to the folkways and mores of the 
social structure and in their turn making a 
definite contribution toward the advancement 
of that structure, then we have gone a long 
way toward our goal when we have made of 
them, social individuals capable of accommo- 
dating themselves to the traditions and mores 
of the junior high school in which they are 
students. 





ANNA M. STANLEY 


Anna M. Stanley, Super- 
visor of School Nursing in the 
Department of Public In- 
struction since February, 
1922, has accepted the posi- 
tion of Supervisor of School 
Nursing in the public schools 
of Providence, Rhode Island. 


In preparation for her spe- 
cial work in the field of school 
nursing, Miss Stanley attend- 
ed the Bloomsburg Normal 
School for one year, Colum- 
bia University for one year, 
and spent three years in the 
Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital. Previous to her con- 
nection with the Department 
of Public Instruction she was 
supervisor of public school 
nursing in Cleveland for 
eight years and director of 
public health nursing with the American Red 
Cross for two years. 


Under her leadership the work of the school 
nurse has had a large growth in the schools 
of the State. Miss Stanley organized and 
conducted annually eight regional conferences 
in different sections of the Commonwealth and 
for the past four years gave courses in school 
nursing at State College Summer School, 
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How May Pennsylvania’s Schools Be Most 
Radically Improved? 


JAMES C. BAY 
Superintendent of Schools, Easton, Pa. 


Editorial Note:—Superintendent Bay’s article bears out the stand taken by the School of 
Education of the University of Pennsylvania in September that those students who fail at 
the end of a reasonable period to demonstrate that they possess the qualities necessary to 
become successful teachers will not be permitted to continue their courses in the School of 
Education and, furthermore, that every effort will be made to discourage the matriculation 
of students who because of physical, cultural or other reasons seem unfitted to become 


teachers. 

Dr. John H. Minnick, Dean of the School of Education, said: 

“In business, no one would hire a musician to do accounting work or engage.a genius in 
bridge construction to take charge of an advertising department. Then why misplace them 
in their period of training. Both procedures are equally wasteful and unwise. 

“Education has assumed a much broader aspect than in the past. It is more and more 
approaching the true meaning of the word ‘education’ which in the Latin is ‘e duco,’ or ‘leading 
out. We are attempting to discover the peculiar abilities of the student and to train him so 
that he may express to the fullest degree the talents that lie within him. 

“Consequently the idea of fitness for teaching has changed radically. A teacher who is 
to train a student for life, who is to teach him not only to earn his livelihood, but to be a com- 
panion to himself and a friend to the community, must be more than a specialist in some 


narrow field of academic learning. 

“For this reason we consider character and personality essentials of a successful teacher. 
A student may be almost perfect in his mastery of a subject or field, but if he does not have 
the personality to impart life, romance and interest to the subject he is teaching, he will never 
be a successful teacher. Further, a teacher who does not have a character which makes him 
respected by his students is no teacher at all.” 


answer to this awkward question unfit manage to qualify technically for teach- 
might be found by measuring the ing jobs, and then they harass superintendents 
levels of achievement of the pupils in various and board members with their persistent appli- 
school systems, and then comparing achieve- cations and the influence of their friends until 
ments with the type of school organization and __ in all too many cases they force their way into 
administration, the extent and quality of the the schools. 
physical plant, and the character of the teach- Let me illustrate with an instance from my 
ing corps, in the respective systems. It is not own immediate experience. Three years ago 
improbable that such a study would reveal a graduate of our own high school, whose 
that education has not been markedly improved secondary record was speckled with re-exami- 
by the expenditure of millions of dollars for nations and discontinued courses, applied to me 
pretentious school buildings. Until the facts for a position after having failed in her two- 
are scientifically determined, it is not un- year teacher training course. She received a 
reasonable to assume that the quality of edu- mark of D in practice teaching, her critic 
cation in any school system is a direct func- teacher reporting that “she was weak and 
tion of the character of its teachers—the de- indefinite in her work.” She thought that she 
gree in which they possess the purposes, the should be employed to teach on a partial cer- 
abilities and the skills that are essential to  tificate and her mother thought so and her 
good teaching. If it is true, then, that the aunt thought so. They dogged me persistent- 
best single measure of a school system is the ly to accept her, petitioned members of the 
quality of teaching found in its classrooms, Board of Education, and enlisted the sym- 
it follows inevitably that the most important pathy and support of influential friends. When 
problem that can engage the minds of the these means failed, they gave up their drive 
leaders of education is the normal school prob- in an ugly mood and decided to have the girl 
lem, namely, how to locate, enlist and train’ try again to complete the Standard Normal 
the recruits who will do this work in the wisest Training Course. 
and most effective way. After a semester in another normal school, 
At present no one attempts to select the the girl reappeared, asking that she be given 
recruits for our Pennsylvania teacher training substitute work immediately and a regular 
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Woes Makes Schools Good? An _ institutions. Whosoever will, may come. The 
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position as soon as a vacancy occurred. I 
reminded her that her normal school record 
was below the acceptable standard for teachers 
entering our schools, and that her high school 
record was so poor that she never should have 
aspired to prepare for teaching. This she 
took as a personal insult and remarked that it 
evidently depends on who you are whether you 
get a teaching position in Easton. 

This was two and a half years ago, and 
time had graciously faded her almost com- 
pletely from my mind, when—God save the 
schools!—she walked into my office and told 
me that she had had two years of very suc- 
cessful experience in a neighboring city and 
that she was now ready to teach at home. She 
assured me of her marked success in her pres- 
ent position and insisted that I visit her school 
to observe her work or accept a testimonial 
from those who now employ her. I called at- 
tention again to the fact that she is without 
acceptable high school education, without 
creditable normal school training and without 
the ability and seriousness of purpose neces- 
sary to the satisfactory performance of the 
supremely important duties of teaching school. 
A week later her brother came to enforce her 
application with his logic. Another week later 
her mother came, with a malicious look in her 
eye and an unconcealed feeling of hostility in 
her heart, to tell me that I am unjustly dis- 
criminating and basely unfair and that it was 
ungentlemanly of me to tell her daughter that 
it would be a waste of the taxpayer’s money 
to allow her to do substitute teaching in our 
schools. When I assured her that I had made 
no such statement, she replied emphatically 
that I had, and declared that she would seek 
justice by carrying the matter directly to the 
members of the Board of Education. 

Of course I had already informed the board 
fully of the girl’s unacceptable record, and 
consequently there was no reason to expect 
embarrassment to come from that quarter. Yet 
why should I be annoyed by the persistent im- 
plorations of this crustaceous job-seeker who 
never should have been allowed to prepare 
for teaching with the expectation of forcing 
her way into our schools? If the girl had 
been given the right educational guidance at 
the time when she was considering whether she 
should prepare to teach, she probably would 
have gone into some other occupation more 
nicely fitted to her inferior mind, and I would 
have had more time for constructive school 
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administration, being relieved of the necessity 
of keeping her out of our schools. 


But not all incompetents are kept out so 
successfully. We know that most of them get 
in somewhere. And when they are once com- 
fortably settled in a teaching job, it is prac- 
tically impossible either to improve or dislodge 
them. Superintendents, principals and super- 
visors worry along trying to get good teaching 
out of these stupid and indifferent persons, 
until eventually they realize the futility of 
their efforts, and give up in despair, relin- 
quishing the children to the stultifying influ- 
ence of those who never should have been 
allowed to try to teach. 


We will now shift our attention to the young 
women of fine mind and lofty purpose who, 
owing to our neglect to engage their interest 
and advise them properly, decide to prepare 
for some less worthy work. If teaching is to 
become a great profession it must attract the 
consecrated and the gifted. Despite the patent 
buncombe of the professional uplifters’ talk 
of service, the solid fact remains that building 
the attitudes and habits, the ideals and pur- 
poses and all the other patterns of behavior 
that constitute human character, will ever re- 
main the one sure way to a better world. It 
is with an unwavering faith, therefore, in the 
merit of our work that we can present its 
claims to the minds and hearts of those who 
would dedicate their lives to an _ idealistic 
purpose. 

It is true, let us admit, that there are dis- 
advantages and hardships in teaching. The 
work can not be made easy when done suc- 
cessfully. It demands intelligence, imagina- 
tion, sympathy, patience and arduous labor. 
It limits associations largely to the vagaries 
of adolescent youth and the innocent irrespon- 
sibilities of childhood. It makes successful 
marriage less probable. Men not uncommonly 
have a teacher concept carried over from their 
youth that is not altogether delightful. In 
their minds the teacher is always a taskmaster 
and not infrequently a scold. Add to this the 
fact that the teacher seldom meets marriage- 
able men in her own work, and that she is. 
often too tired to participate with a free spirit 
in the lighter social activities of the com- 
munity in which she lives, and you have re- 
strictions and hardships that make the occu- 
pation less attractive than some other kinds 
of work, when it is viewed critically to dis- 
cover its matrimonial prospects. 
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Yet these limitations are commonly over- 
come by the teacher who devotes a portion of 
her intelligence and tact to her social life, 
and they are more than offset by the unique 
attractions of the work of teaching. 


For of all the arts teaching is the noblest 
and fullest of rich reward when reverently 
practised. “The only precious materials of 
art,” says Santayana, “are flesh and blood, 
for they alone can propagate and defend the 
ideal that has once informed them.” To 
fashion the mind of youth into forms of love- 
liness and truth—this is society’s supreme 
calling, the spiritual artistry through which 
it continually reconstructs its own soul. 

Looked at on a more prosaic plane, teaching 
is a respectable occupation with agreeable 
activities, congenial associations, reasonable 
working hours and a fair wage. It offers 
considerable opportunity for originality and 
self-expression. It provides liberal vacation 
seasons for rest, study, travel and the indul- 
gence of the teacher’s avocational whims. With 
its provisions of permanent certification, it 
affords an attractive type of economic insur- 
ance, a means of livelihood to which a woman 
may return, if a husband dies or deserts her. 

The type of education now given in our 
normal schools as a preparation for teaching 
is probably as rich in liberal educational value 
as a like amount acquired in a college of arts 
and sciences. Certainly the English, Psychol- 
ogy, Science, Arts and Social Studies, as now 
taught in normal schools, are of unrivalled 
value in preparing a young woman for the 
responsibilities of either home or community. 
It is with the very best conscience, therefore, 
that we can place the claims of teaching be- 
fore the minds of our ablest graduates at the 
time when they are making their vocational 
choices. 

Yet we neglect to do this thing. And it is 
the outstanding point today at which the 
quality of our education can be most radically 
improved. I will attempt, therefore, to answer 
two questions that together comprise a pro- 
posed solution to this problem: (1) Who shall 
enlist the recruits for our teacher training 
institutions and (2) How shall they be identi- 
fied and selected when found? 

It is our opinion that the responsibility for 
sending to the normal schools students suitable 
to be trained rests primarily with the superin- 
tendents of schools, assisted by their super- 
visors of elementary education. They are the 
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ones who ordinarily select teachers from the 
graduating classes of the normal schools, and 
who know, presumably, what they want in a 
teacher, aside from the professional training 
that she has received; and, furthermore, they 
are the ones who have access to the sources 
of teacher material. 


The identification and selection of high 
school students who will make happy and suc- 
cessful teachers can be placed immediately 
upon a fairly well-developed scientific basis, 
if we apply to the problem our available 
knowledge of qualities related to success in 
teaching. 


In the first place, we know from our every- 
day psychology that human nature is strongly 
consistent. Attitudes and habits are matters 
of definite physical organization, and the be- 
havior of those whom we understand can be 
predicted with a high degree of accuracy. If 
they do unusual or inconsistent things, it is 
because new situations have brought new 
stimuli to work upon them. It was upon this 
knowledge that I promoted Emma Odenwelder 
from the seventh grade to the ninth grade 
of the high school, where she completed the 
course in three years and was graduated as 
valedictorian of her class. The same psychol- 
ogy enables us to predict with considerable 
reliability that a high school graduate of high 
intelligence and good study habits will master 
her subjects successfully in normal school. 

Two scientific investigations furnish objec- 
tive data bearing upon our problem: Knight’s 
Qualities Related to Success in Teaching, and 
Somers’ Pedagogical Prognosis, both published 
by Teachers College. Knight’s findings were 
largely negative, his one positive conclusion 
being, find those who will take teaching 
seriously. 

Somers traced the record of twenty-three 
recruits who came up through the high school 
department of the Farmville, Virginia, State 
Normal School, and found a correlation of 
834 + .043, between high school marks and 
two-years’ marks of the normal school. If 
this result can be accepted as fairly indicative 
of the predicative value of high school marks, 
then they should be assembled systematically 
and scrutinized with great care to discover 
who will probably succeed in the academic and 
professional studies of the normal school. 

It is assumed here that the normal school 
scholastic record has a significant relation to 
subsequent success in the teaching field. This 
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assumption is supported by another aspect of 
Dr. Somers’ study in which he traced the 
records of 110 students through two years of 
normal schooling and one year of teaching in 
the field, and found a correlation between 
two-years’-marks and teaching in field of .70. 
This completes the chain that we are attempt- 
ing to build between high school scholastic 
record and actual teaching success. The suc- 
cessful high school student will probably be the 
successful normal school student, and the suc- 
cessful teacher in the classroom job. 


Intelligence data are also important and 
can be readily secured in the secondary school. 
On a study of 156 cases, Somers’ found the 
following correlations: between mental tests 
and two-years’-marks .578 + .036: between 
mental tests and teaching in training school 
.484 + .041; between mental tests and normal 
school success (average of two-years’-marks 
weighted equally with practice teaching mark) 
540 + .038. 

Manifestly there are other factors besides 
scholarship, serious-mindedness and _intelli- 
gence that enter prominently into success in 
teaching, otherwise the correlations that we 
have noted would have been much higher. 

Whitney in his study entitled “The Pre- 
diction of Teaching Success” found that 
physique is an item of some importance in the 
equipment of a teacher. We know that health 
is important. Determination of health stand- 
ards and development of suitable techniques 
of examination present problems that await 
solution at the hands of our school physicians 
and other specialists in physical and health 
education. I am not competent to discuss 
details of this highly specialized field, yet I 
venture to say that thorough physical examin- 
ations should be conducted by competent and 
unbiased authorities to select those who are 
most physically fit. Our Pennsylvania prac- 
tice could be improved by having all candi- 
dates for admission to normal schools exam- 
ined by the official physicians of the schools. 

Besides scholarship, serious-mindedness, in- 
telligence and health, there is a great variety 
of attitudes and habits that enters into teach- 
ing success. We shall designate some of these 
as Personality Traits and offer the following 
list for consideration: 


1. Industry, perseverance, regular and sys- 
tematic application to assigned tasks 

2. Personal appearance, neatness, cleanness, 
appropriate dress 
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. Originality, resourcefulness, habit of inde- 
pendent thought 
. Sincerity, candor, frankness of manner and 
speech 
. Physical fitness: energy, alertness, appar- 
ent general healthiness 
. Optimism, cheerfulness, mental wholesome- 
ness 
. Sympathy, considerateness, tact: ability 
to make agreeable and influential social 
adjustments 
Common sense: good judgment in ordinary 
matters 
9. Honesty, trustworthiness, sense of personal 
and social honor 
10. Habit of attending to own business: free- 
dom from gossip and impertinent med- 
dling in other people’s affairs 
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We propose that junior and senior high 
school teachers rate all pupils near the close 
of each year in this list of personality traits. 
Teachers would make their ratings independ- 
ently, and one teacher’s judgment would be 
considered as good as another’s; hence an 
average of all ratings given would be the 
measure most probably true.* 


My own opinion is that a personality graph, 
together with health record, mental quotients, 
high school marks and serious-mindedness to- 
ward the responsible work of teaching consti- 
tutes the data upon which educational guid- 
ance for normal school training will eventually 
rest. The immediate problem before us in 
Pennsylvania is to recognize the evils that 
flow from our failure to attack the problem 
at all, and to find at once some feasible plan 
for the recruitment of the most promising 
normal school students. 





*The writer has a personality rating chart which 
he will be glad to send to those who request it. 





SHIPS THAT COME HOME 
MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


When my ship comes home! When my ship 
comes home! 
But shall I wait on shore 
And dream of when my ship comes home— 
White sail and flashing oar? 
I’m going to steer it home myself, 
Not wait on land without it: 
For no one’s ship comes drifting in 
Who only dreams about it! 


When my ship comes home! When my ship 
comes home! 
Myself I’ll fill the hold— 
I'll know that when my ship comes home 
With white sails flashing bold, 
’Twill bring the things I wish. Our flag 
To ocean winds we'll fling it! 
For each one’s ship comes home at last 
If he helps Fate to bring it! 

















Devices for Drill in the Four Fundamental 
Operations 


CAROLYN L. STRASSER 


in “Pedagogical Pep’’* 


ACH September brings to us, as teachers 
IZ of the intermediate grades, children 
who are negligent, or poorly equipped 
for accurate, speedy calculation in arithmetical 
work. The work of the grade and the progress 
of the more competent pupils are hampered if 
these poorer ones are not brought to a reali- 
zation of their weaknesses and aided in estab- 
lishing a surer foundation. 


After a well-arranged preliminary test in 
the four fundamental processes in arithmetic, 
I group my pupils according to their inabili- 
ties. Those who are slow and inaccurate in 
column addition and whose attention span is 
below standard are given the exercises describ- 
ed below. 


First we build a pyramid of the forty-five 
combinations. The pupils are pleased with 
the novel arrangement and also with the dis- 
covery of the fact that these are the only pos- 
sible combinations of the digits. They study 
and verify them. Then we have a snappy 
drill. Children are paired off. One of the 
pupils who is very proficient in addition is the 
leader. He calls out to each contesting couple 
ten addition problems. The contestants write 
only the results on the board. Then by com- 
paring and checking the answers it is pos- 
sible to see who has won. Thus each one of 
the children in this remedial group is given a 
chance to improve his speed and to test his 
accuracy. When again we have our ten- 
minute addition practice the pupils compare 
their scores with the ones they have made 
previously, and note improvement in speed 
or accuracy. 

The subtraction drill is planned and given 
to all who need no further drill in addition. 
For this the addition pyramid is reversed. 
Home study on subtraction precedes the daily 
ten-minute exercises until we eliminate diffi- 
culties and failure in that process. Finally a 
rapid-fire test dictated by the teacher gives 
an opportunity to check the results. In a 
group of twenty-eight who had been consid- 
ered “unfit,” when they entered my grade 


* Published by the F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, New York. 
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last fall, only four pupils fell below standard 
on their last test. The others were then con- 
sidered on a par with those who had not need- 
ed the addition and subtraction drills; and in 
all calculations involving these operations they 
proved that they had profited by the intensive 
work. Except when carelessless caused errors, 
the results were almost invariably encour- 
aging. 

As an aid to our work in multiplication we 
play a game called “Buzz.” I announce, “We 
will play Buzz 7.” The children are given a 
few simple directions for the game. All re- 
main seated, there being an equal number of 
pupils in each row, if possible. All have one 
turn at counting 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Buzz, 8, 9, 10, 
and so forth. Every time a 7 or any multiple. 
of 7 occurs a pupil must say “Buzz.” Instead 
of 17, 21, 27, 28, and so on he says “Buzz.” 
The game goes on until the goal which was 
previously set has been reached. When any- 
one fails to say “Buzz” at the proper time, he 
is out and must remain out until the goal is 
reached and a new game is begun. Ninety- 
eight is the usual goal. The row having the 
greatest number of pupils to reach the goal is 
declared the winner. 


Any number may be used for the buzzer in 
playing this game. Nine is a good one, as it 
is often a stumbling block in multiplication. 

For division we play a game in which the 
leader calls the name of a child and states a 
problem, such as, 72 divided by 8. The players 
have cards on which are written numbers 
from 1 to 12. The player who is called upon 
for this problem, for example, must flash the 
9 card in answer. If he flashes the incorrect 
card it is taken from him. At the end of the 
game the player having the most cards is de- 
clared the winner. 


After several weeks of daily ten-minute 
drills in the four fundamental processes an 
endurance test is given and all who are able 
to make a record of eighty per cent in accur- 
acy in a given time are presented with a 
paper on which is stamped, “I can succeed. 
I will be a first-class calculator.” With this 
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slogan, each successful pupil gains confidence 
in himself and proves more ambitious and 
painstaking. 

We cannot hope to make all our children 
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reach the standards we set; but let’s put a tick 
in arithmetic by making it alive, and by ani- 
mating ourselves and our boys and girls with 
the “I can” and “I will” spirit. 





“School Zone, Drive Slowly” 


HAT a wonderful set of highways 
\ \/ Pennsylvania is acquiring! This was 
the thought of the writer more than 
once as he was enjoying some of them during 
this school vacation period. They make trav- 
eling a joy and are the sure means of further 
developing our great agricultural resources. 
It is a pleasure to note how well they are 
being marked. The names of our beautiful 
streams are being made known to the traveler 
in all parts of the State. The cautionary sig- 
nals are of the best, everywhere present and 
yet not offensively conspicuous. Highway 
markings are well placed and they add consid- 
erably to the comfort and confidence of the 


motorist. 


One of the signs that caught the eye of the 
school man was the constantly recurring one 
which forms the caption of this brief article, 
—“School Zone, Drive Slowly.” As our journey 
proceeded it was gratifying to note how well 
the vicinity of the school house was marked. 
No matter how humble the building the mark- 
ers were there. The Highway Department is 
doing its full share to safeguard the lives of 
our boys and girls. 

How many of the small school houses there 
are! It takes such a trip to emphasize their 
number and importance to the State. The 
thought came up time and again, however, 
that the little school houses somehow did not 
harmonize with the fine highways. The oppor- 
tunity of consolidating the schools of many 
districts is certainly enhanced by the coming 
of these good roads. 

The journey continued until the writer stood 
once more beside the little gray school house 
in which he had received instruction forty 


years ago. The very same building with no 


more paint now than it had in the days of 
yore; but it would still echo to the tread of 
little learners when school opened in Septem- 
ber. What memories crowded in! The games of 
“Andy Over” (so we pronounced it) which 
were played over its shingle roof. The teacher 
who was penned in the school till she would 


promise to “treat.” The big boy who was 
generous with his “squinch” pie. 


Then came the memory of excellent teach- 
ing received at the hands of those who once 
presided there. One of these men is now head 
of a fine educational institution in a Penn- 
sylvania metropolis. Truly the edifice does 
not make the school! It is the contact of 
childish mind and heart with the heart and 
mind of a good teacher that counts. 


It is not right to emphasize unduly the im- 
portance of better school buildings. But so 
many of these one-room school buildings look 
to be so neglected. The writer remembers 
some larger and more pretentious buildings 
which also have this neglected look. Other 
memories bring to mind some charming school 
buildings which bear evidences of local pride 
and care with their bright clean windows, 
their trim lawns and softening shrubbery. 


Are our school buildings an index of our 
community life and spirit? Then many towns, 
as well as country communities, have been 
driving slowly in their school zones. Our fine 
highways are a challenge as well as an oppor- 
tunity. Let us drive slowly enough for safety 
in our care of school buildings but not so slow- 
ly that even the driver goes to sleep—A One- 
time Country School Boy (E. S. L.). 





N. E. A. EPIGRAMS 
R. L. Cooley, Direct . 
tion, iitlomahee = ctor of Vocational Educa- 


“If we leave students with only the desire 
to possess, we court violence.” 


Robert Hill, Council i 
im NY Ce neu of Immigrant Educa- 


“If adult education means anythin it 
means helping people to live full > a ; 


Augustus O. Thomas, President of the L 
Federation of Education a ' 


“ 
No great reform was ever put over in one 
generation.” 


“There are 300,000,000 children in the 
renga of the world.”—Pennsylvania’s Chil- 
ren. 




















New Steps in the Prevention of Delinquency 
Through the Schools* 


OLIVER P. CORNMAN 
Associate Superintendent of the Board of Public Education, Philadelphia 


re-organization of the Philadelphia 

school system under a modern system 
of control. During the brief period that the 
schools have enjoyed the benefit of operation 
under an enlightened and progressive Board 
of Education with undivided responsibility for 
their success or failure, more has been accom- 
plished to make them effective instruments 
for the prevention and cure of delinquency in 
children than in all the previous years of their 
existence. 


This is due to the fact that during this 
period there has been an ever increasing recog- 
nition of the physical and mental differences 
in children, a rapidly growing conviction that 
each child must be given the opportunity to 
develop to the highest degree his potential 
capacities, and a better and better adaptation 
and refinement of educational procedures ade- 
quately to minister to the abilities, the inter- 
ests and the temperament of the individual, to 
the end that he shall be adjusted as well as 
possible physically, mentally, morally to the 
time and society in which he must play his 
part. In other words, the schools are con- 
sciously and constantly endeavoring to develop 
socially competent individuals in the very best 
sense of these words. To the extent in which 
they are succeeding in effecting such adjust- 
ments or preventing or correcting mal-ad- 
justments they are agencies—indeed the most 
highly organized agencies in existence today— 
for the prevention and correction of delin- 
quency. 


—_ year is the 20th anniversary of the 


“Happiness first—all else follows,” an edu- 


cational slogan, made famous by a great in- 
stitution for the training of children whose 
minds have not developed normally, might well 
be taken as descriptive of the ideal—an ideal 
finding expression in practice—of the public 
schools of this city. 

The means that have been developed for the 
realization of these ends—the highest develop- 
ment of the potential capacities of each indi- 
vidual and life more abundantly and happily 





* Address delivered in March, 1926, at the All -Phil- 
adelphia Conference on Social Work. 
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in the microcosm of the school that adjust- 
ments in the macrocosm of the world out-of- 
school may be more nearly perfect—include: 


(a) A physical education, health instruction 
and health habit forming program, exception- 
ally fine in scope and character, supplemented 
by the able, devoted and enthusiastic work of 
the Division of Medical Inspection and nurse 
service. 

(b) A humanistic and practical instruction- 
al program differentiated to meet the varying 
interests and abilities of the elementary pupil. 

(c) An exploratory or try-out and highly 
socialized program for the early adolescents 
of the junior high schools. 

(d) A more definitely differentiated but still 
highly socialized self-government program 
of the senior high schools. 

(e) An educational and vocational guidance 
program through the medium of school coun- 
selors in the higher schools, supplemented in 
these and in all other schools by the work of 
the so-called Bureau of Compulsory Education, 
a Department which is in reality, both in spirit 
and in practice a child welfare agency of the 
highest order, an agency which has become 
one of the most important factors in the city 
today in the prevention and correction of de- 
linquency. 

(f) An elaborate system of special schools 
and classes for the physically, mentally and 
environmentally handicapped pupil—a division 
of the work organized under a director who 
has on her staff well-trained clinicians and 
supervisors to select and classify the pupils 
and see that the methods of instruction are 
adapted to their peculiar needs. 

As Joseph Conrad has expressed it in one 
of his pregnant sentences, “Every sort of 
shouting is a transitory thing; the grim si- 
lence of the facts remains.” Lest this brief 
account of the means employed in the schools 
to adjust children to their environment and 
to prevent those mal-adjustments that consti- 
tute or lead to delinqency be regarded as mere- 
ly a sort of shouting, a brief reference to cer- 
tain significant facts should be made. Twenty- 
five years ago there were actually more pupile 
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enrolled in the first grade of the public schoo's 
of this city than there are today, although the 
population of the city has increased approxi- 
mately 50 per cent in that period. During 
the same period the 12th grades or graduating 
classes of the high schools have increased more 
than 700 per cent. These facts constitute an 
index of the remarkable progress made by 
the schools. In the early years of this period 
the first and lower grades were made up large- 
ly of “repeaters,” the numbers in these grades 
representing excess of retardation, leading 
later to elimination of children from school 
and the consequent paucity of numbers in the 
higher grades. Viewed from another angle 
we find that in this twenty-five year period the 
first six grades about keep pace with the 
growth of population; while grades 7 to 12 
(junior and senior high school years) increased 
about 15 times as fast—again an index of the 
holding power of the schools since the com- 
pulsory education laws release their hold upon 
the children of these higher grades and the 
great increase in enrolment represents volun- 
tary attendance. 

Our summer schools, elementary and high, 
are filled also by voluntary attendants anxious 
to secure special advancement or make up 
deficiencies. 


Along with the development of the enlight- 
ened school program, there goes of necessity a 
new orientation in connection with the serious 
school offender. As Yerkes reminds us “All 
mental defects are not intellectual and affec- 
tive deviates (as he denominates certain of 
the exceptionally difficult behavior problem 
children) are peculiar in their inherent equip- 
ment quite irrespective of their intellectual 
capacity.” Pupils so handicapped are apt to 
labor under the additional burden of the in- 
stinctive reaction against them of their fel- 
lows, of society and even of some of their 
teachers. Physical or mental defects are eas- 
ily recognized and receive due sympathy but 
it is hard to evoke real sympathy for the moral 
defective whose anti-social conduct, it is as- 
sumed, denotes deliberate intent which he 
could, if he would, control. 

Now it is undoubtedly true that the making 
of the choice for right is woefully difficult for 
some and the handicaps we all suffer in this 
regard seem to be merely matters of degree. 

The law with its age-old tenets assumes this 
age-old controversy to be settled. It concerns 
itself with “retributive justice” and punishes 
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accordingly. Not so the modern penologist 
and the teacher. In their philosophy moral 
defect is recognized as a real handicap, not 
wilful perversity. 

To treat the serious offender with the same 
sympathy and affection as one would the pupil 
of fine character and sunny disposition, who re- 
acts favorably to every normal stimulus is, 
perhaps, a counsel of perfection—an ideal 
attainable only by a Pestalozzi or a Gandhi; 
but we may all agree that what is wanted in 
the case of the delinquent or near-delinquent 
is not retaliation but assistance, not retribu- 
tion but treatment—treatment, as Cyril Burt 
has so well stated it, “not adapted to the 
nature of the offense but adapted to the nature 
of the factors provoking the offense.” This is 
the new orientation that is being developed 
with a real measure of success in the case of 
the serious behavior problems of the school- 
room. 

It is the point-of-view that is emphasized 
in every clinical examination, in every refer- 
ence to the school counselor, in every case 
treated by the modernly trained attendance 
officer. 

The public schools are not only assisting 
fundamentally in the development of liberally- 
minded and economically useful citizens; but 
they are also aspiring to teach and in an ever 
increasing measure are succeeding in teaching 
what to love, what to enjoy, what to desire, 
what to admire, what to emulate, what to 
honor and what to obey. They make their ef-. 
fective appeal not only to the understanding, 
but to the emotional and volitional life of every 
pupil, proclaiming duty with persuasive voice.. 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON ADVER- 
TISING 


Advertising is now properly recognized as a. 
great constructive force. The Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, with twenty 
thousand and more members, and their ex- 
penditures of millions of dollars annually, are 
undoubtedly a potent factor in industrial and 
social development. 

I wish you would convey to your associates* 
my hearty sympathy with their efforts for 
the continuing betterment of business through 
the enforcement of the best ethical standards 
in advertising. To the extent that this shall 
be accomplished, they will contribute to the 
extension of prosperity and the elevation of 
all the ideals of the business world. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


* This speech was addressed to a group of prominent, 
advertising men. 
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A Letter Writing Project 


VERNA M. PAUL 
Ammerman School, Shamokin Township, Northumberland County 


“Miss Verna M. Paul, 808 West Pine 
Street, Shamokin, Pennsylvania and her 
pupils would like to exchange letters, 
snapshots, products and nature study 
specimens with pupils and teachers of 
fifth, sixth and eighth grades in any other 
state or outlying possessions.” 


HE above advertisement in the Club Ex- 

| change Column of the Normal Instruc- 

tor and Primary Plans resulted in a 

project which proved most helpful and success- 
ful during the past year. 

The magazine had been out less than a week 
when we began to receive replies. The first 
two letters came from Texas and caused great 
excitement. Maps were studied to find Flint 
and Eddy and dozens of questions were asked 
and answered. Since the Flint school was the 
first group to write we immediately answered. 
Each pupil in fifth, sixth and eighth grades 
answered one of the letters from the Texas 
school. Then we decided to send them a box 
of products. 


Each pupil was assigned a certain specimen 
to bring in. One boy brought fossils, rocks 
with the imprint of shells, and this led to an 
interest in rocks in general. Everyone began 
to bring in bits of rock of all sizes, shapes 
and forms, and we had a very good exhibit for 
our shelf, as well as plenty to send to Texas. 

Some of the things we sent, which were 
almost all new and strange to the Texas boys 
and girls were: crystals, found on the hilly 
fields, fossils, two kinds of soil—clay and 
gravel, snail shells, pussy willow twigs, alder, 
three kinds of pine, several varieties of ever- 
green, coal, coal dust and briquettes which are 
made in the new briquette plant near our 
school. 


All this led to great interest in our own 
community, so we made a list of the interest- 
ing things we could tell our far-off friends. 
At this time we were studying Pennsylvania 
so we had quite a long list: 1. Coal mines. 2. 
Briquette plant. 38. Beacon light near school. 
4. Our mountains. 5. Wild flowers. 6. Natural 
wonders (Shikellimy, Penn’s Cave, etc.). 7. 
Historical places (Fort Augusta, Valley 
Forge, Gettysburg, etc.). 8. Rivers of Penn- 
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sylvania. 9. Cities near our district and largest 
cities in State. 10. Soil and crops in our dis- 
trict. 11. Our own school and things we did. 
12. A list of the great men of Pennsylvania. 
13. A list of the industries and products in 
which Pennsylvania leads. This is only a part 
of the long list we had. Several of the boys 
and girls exclaimed “Why, I didn’t know that 
we lived in such an interesting place!” Of 
course, all wanted to write neat, correct let- 
ters, so we took the letter writing into lan- 
guage class. But before we did this, we stud- 
ied all the more in geography and history 
classes so we could tell others as much about 
Pennsylvania as they told us about their states. 

Soon we received more letters than we could 
manage without slighting our other work, so 
the children took two or three letters home 
and answered them. Then the whole com- 
munity became interested and girls who did 
not go to school asked if they might write 
letters. 

Several more results which seem very im- 
portant are: 

1. The boys and girls feel a sense of fel- 
lowship with boys and girls all over our 
country. 

2. They learn facts about the states which 
are not printed in our geographies; for ex- 
ample, that the columbine is the state flower of 
Colorado, and the blue-bonnet, that of Texas. 

3. They wrote some of the most interesting 
letters I have read. 

4, They like to write letters. 

5. They are continuing their correspond- 
ence all summer. This will keep them from 
losing hold of school entirely. 

6. They learned the meaning of the expres- 
sion “continental climate” by comparing cli- 
mate conditions here with those in the western 
states. In March, while we were still shiver- 
ing in the grip of winter, Texas sent us freshly 
cut roses and blossoms which we have in May 
and June. 

7. They learned that boys and girls, wher- 
ever they live, enjoy much the same things as 
they do. 

8. Their interest in nature was greatly in- 
creased. They sent specimens or pictures in 
almost all their letters and, of course, they 
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wanted to know what things were. They also 
learned to treasure specimens sent to them. 

Before the close of the term we had received 
letters from several schools in each of the 
following states: Texas, Colorado, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Montana, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Maine, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Idaho, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Florida, Kentucky, Iowa, 
North Carolina, Delaware, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Wyoming and Alaska. 





WISE BIRDS* 
FABLE II. BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


“Maternal parent,” quoth a fledgling Wren, 
The gravest of a family of ten, 

“That I may show due reverence for knowledge 
And fit myself for nesting near a college 

To win, in course of time, a Ph.D., 

Please tell me who our Wisest Birds may be.” 


“Sweet Chick,” replied the mother, “with ela- 
tion 
I satisfy your thirst for information: 
Beyond all doubt, the most sagacious fowl 
Is that famed bird, the Melancholy Owl. 
He does not dwell like us in leafy hedges, 
Nor like the Bobolink among the sedges, 
Nor like the Ouzel close to mountain brooks, 
Nor like the Meadow Lark in grassy nooks, 
Nor like the silly Thrush in fragrant bowers; 
He broods in broken roofs of ruined towers 
With awe-inspiring mien and staring eyes 
On themes unknown, and therefore trebly wise. 
Disdaining ease, his nest is fashioned crudely! 
Immersed in thought, he eats a trifle rudely; 
He has no time for frivolous pursuits 
And rarely speaks, and when he does, he hoots. 


“In wisdom next we rank the Solemn Raven 

Who makes the wilderness his lonely haven. 

With dignity he wears upon his back 

The Scholar’s proper robe of rusty black. 

His customary attitude is tragic; 

’Tis whispered that he works forbidden magic! 

He never plays, he never sings or jokes, 

And when his thought has utterance, he 
croaks.” 


“But, mother dear,” demurred a second Fledg- 
ling, 

A scatterbrained and yet observant hedgling, 

“Are sages always drear and dark of soul? 

Is there no wisdom in the Oriole 

So brave, so bright, so gayly, swiftly winging? 

And what a nest he builds—so lightly swing- 
ing! 

He loves no haunted hall nor gloomy glen, 

But pleasant orchards near the homes of men. 

I love to see his flash of golden color; 

Oh, is it really wiser to be duller? 


*One of Six Fables read at the Phi Beta Kappa 
reception held at International House on September 8, 
1925. The complete poem may be found in The Saturday 
Evening Post of March 27, 1926. 
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I love to hear his soft and mellow flute; 

Oh, must the voice of Wisdom croak or hoot? 
Must Learning ever dwell aloof and solemn 
And muse on fallen arch and shattered column? 
Is there no room in schools for mirth and quip 
And no such boon as Joyful Scholarship? 


“Poor little son!” resumed the patient mother, 

“You lack the poise that marks your elder 
brother. 

The Wise are always somber, never gay, 

And known as wise because they look that way. 

Be, therefore, grave, all merriment forswear- 


ing; 
For birds of soberness in speech and bearing 
And such alone, deserve advanced degrees 
And, possibly, Phi Beta Kappa keys.” 





“A CHILD AGONIZING” 

As the butterfly emerges from the chrysalis 
stage through its own effort, as the chick 
breaks its own way through the shell, so must 
the child establish his own contacts with Life. 

Angelo Patri referring to this truth in the 
September issue of McCall’s says: 

“You can give a child nothing that he can 
keep. All that is truly his is a part of him. 
Such power as he possesses grows out of him- 
self and the growth of that power is purely his 
own affair. You can inspire it, you can guide 
it, but you cannot give it to him. As he is to 
stand out a man, so must he be born again, 
and under his own power. 

“We who have suffered our own growing 
grieve to see a child agonizing to emerge into 
life, and often we make the mistake of trying 
to save him the cost of his soul. We do the 
hard lessons; we step in between him and the 
consequence of his conduct; we give him the 
money he should have earned; we pity him 
openly when we should have called on his cour- 
age and faith. When he fails, we blame him— 
this child we cheated of his strength. 

“What can I do with him? I have given 
everything to that child and he gives nothing. 
He is lazy and wasteful. If I try to get him 
to work he falls ill; if I try to teach him how 
to be well, he is rebellious and ill-tempered; 
if I try to talk to him he closes his ears. And 
I did everything for that child.’ 

“Everything but stand by and let him have 
the training life demanded. You can start your 
acorn in the hot-house, but you must plant the 
young oak on the hillside so that the mother 
of us all may weather it into experience and 
strength.” 





Society acquires new arts and loses old in- 
stincts.—Emerson. 





~ 











Pennsylvania Public School Catechism* 


FOREWORD 


The most important work carried on by the State of Pennsylvania for the benefit of its 
people is the work connected with the maintenance of the public schools. Many questions 
arise from time to time in the minds of citizens of Pennsylvania concerning their schools. A 
large number of such questions and answers are here brought together and classified so as 
to make accessible to the people of Pennsylvania authentic information concerning the schools 


of the Commonwealth. 


I. HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


1. What early provisions were made in Penn- 
sylvania concerning education? 


a. William Penn in his “Frame of Govern- 
ment” 1682 provided “that all children 
within this province of the age of twelve 
years shall be taught some useful trade 
or skill, to the end that none may be idle, 
but the poor may work to live, and the 
rich if they become poor may not want.” 


b. The Constitution of Pennsylvania 1789 
prescribes in Article X, Section 1, that 


“The General Assembly shall provide for 
the maintenance and support of a thor- 
ough and efficient system of public schools, 
wherein all the children of this Common- 
wealth above the age of six years may be 
educated, and shall appropriate at least 
one million dollars each year for that pur- 
pose.” 


ce. The “Free School Law” passed by the 
General Assembly in 1834 and championed 
by Thaddeus Stevens in 1835 finally made 
possible free public education for every 
boy and girl in Pennsylvania. 


2. What are public schools? 


Public schools are schools supported by 
the taxpaying residents of the Common- 
wealth as contrasted with schools support- 
ed by private organizations. Public schools 
are controlled by the voters of the State 
and afford an opportunity for every child 
of the State to secure a free education. 


3. What is the purpose of the public schools? 


The purpose of the public schools is to 
give all the boys and girls of the Common- 
wealth opportunity to secure that equip- 
ment which will enable them to live use- 
ful lives and become self-supporting 
citizens. 


4. Do all of our States have public school 
systems? 


Yes. 
5. Whose duty is it to maintain public schools? 





* As revised September 10, 1926. 
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6. 


It is the duty and responsibility of the 
State and every community of Pennsylva- 
nia to maintain public schools. An edu- 
cated citizen is the greatest asset of any 
State and an opportunity for a good pub- 
lic education is the birthright of every 
child in every community. 


II. ADMINISTRATION 


What agency represents the State in its 


relation to Education? 


8. 


The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion at the head of which is the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


What is the State Council of Education? 


The State Council of Education is a body 
of nine appointed by the Governor and 
functions in an advisory and regulatory 
capacity as required by the School Law. 


What constitutes the State Department of 


Public Instruction? 


9. 


The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion consists of a State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Deputy Super- 
intendents of secondary education, admin- 
istration, vocational education, profes- 
sional education and rural education. The 
Department also has within it bureaus 
of administration, attendance, credentials, 
field service, school buildings, teacher and 
vocational education, together with di- 
rectors of subjects, as follows: art edu- 
cation, English, extension education, geog- 
raphy, health education, junior high 
schools, mathematics and science, music 
education, school consolidation projects, 
school libraries, social studies, special edu- 
cation and visual education. 


How may school districts secure the ser- 


vices of the Department of Public Instruction? 


10. 


By writing to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction indicating the type of 
service that is needed. 


Are any charges made for these services? 


No. The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is glad to render any service possible 
to any school district at any time. It will- 
ingly and without any cost to the local dis- 
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trict sends members of its staff to aid or 
advise in any problems needing solution, 
or to discuss current educational problems 
at local meetings. 


11. When does the fiscal school year begin? 


The school year for fiscal purposes begins 
the first Monday in July in second, third 
and fourth class districts. In school dis- 
tricts of the first class it begins on the 
first day of January each year. 


The school year for instructional purposes 
usually begins during the month of Se 
tember and ends the following spring or 
early summer. 


12. What is the length of the school term? 


In first, second and third class districts 
the school term can not be less than 180 
days. In fourth class districts it can not 
be less than 160 days. 


13. Are any schools open during the summer 
time? 


Yes. In some sections of the State where 
the winters are very severe schools are 
kept open during the summer months. In 
such cases some of the winter months are 
used as the vacation period. 


Frequently in the larger districts there 
are summer sessions of schools for pupils 
who failed to be promoted or who need 
specific instruction in certain subjects, or 
for ambitious pupils who wish to “skip” 
a grade. 


14. What is meant by a school month? 


A school month means 20 days of actual 
teaching. 


15. How long are schools open during the day? 


The School Law provides that the daily 
session of school shall open at 9:00 A. M. 
and close at 4:00 P. M. with an inter- 
mission of one hour at noon and an inter- 
mission of 15 minutes in the forenoon and 
in the afternoon, unless otherwise de- 
termined. 


16. What provision is made for holidays? 


The School Law specifically states that 
the Fourth of July and Christmas Day 
shall be observed as holidays and gives 
the board of school directors in any dis- 
trict the authority to determine other holi- 
days on which schools may be closed all or 
part of the day. 


17. What special days are observed by the 
schools? 
a. Arbor and bird days. 
b. Francis Willard Day 
ce. Other days of historic, religious or local 
significance, such as Thanksgiving, Wash- 
ington’s birthday, Lincoln’s birthday, 
Election Day, Good Friday are observed. 
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18. How are school districts classified? 
‘On the basis of population 
a. 500,000 or more population—first 
class 


b. 30,000 or more but less than 500,000 
—second class 


ce. 5,000 or more but less than 30,000 
—third class 


d. less than 5,000—fourth class 


19. How many school districts are there in 
Pennsylvania? 


LESTE (CL: | a ee a ere Pe Ac 2 
DLP MOLES) 656 oo. eceo satel Aiello slur e sreiwrs 18 
SECLEC LORE 5.51008 orare ave orere' aren sao olare are 219 
Cr Sc, OT ee reer ere ere Pen CRE re 2345 

PEG Ea Lie he Poon ret heiiotc ceca Bick cairns ue taal 2584 


20. When are districts compelled to close 
schools? 


If the average daily attendance in any 
one-room school is ten or less than ten 
such school must be closed unless permis- 
sion is secured from the State Council of 
Education to continue it in operation. If 
closed the board of school directors must 
provide proper transportation for the 
pupils of such closed school to and from 
the nearest or most convenient school to 
which the pupil shall be assigned. 


21. How does the State equalize educational 
opportunity? 


By recognizing the wealth or poverty of 
individual districts in the distribution of 
State appropriations. 


a. Districts with a true valuation of less 
than $50,000 per teacher receive 75 per 
cent of the minimum salary prescribed 
for teachers in such districts. 


b. Districts with a true valuation of 
$50,000 or more per teacher but less 
than $100,000 receive 60 per cent of the 
minimum salary prescribed for teachers 
in such districts. 


ec. Districts with a true valuation of 
$100,000 or more per teacher receive 
50 per cent of the minimum salary pre- 
scribed for elementary teachers in such 
districts. 


d. Second and third class districts re- 
ceive 35 per cent of the minimum salary 
prescribed for elementary teachers. 


e. Districts of the first class receive 25 
per cent of the minimum salary pre- 
scribed for elementary teachers. 


III. CONTROL 


22. In whom is the control of the public schools 
vested? ° 


In boards of school directors elected by 
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popular vote of the people in all except 
first class districts. In first class districts, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, school di- 
rectors are appointed by the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 
23. What are the qualifications necessary for 
one to become a school director? 
a. Must be a citizen of this Common- 
wealth 
b. Must have a good moral character 
c. Must be 21 years of age or upwards 
d. Must be a resident of district at least 
one year prior to date of appointment or 
election 
24. How many school directors are there in 
Pennsylvania? 
Approximately 14,000. 


25. What compensation do school directors re- 

ceive? 
School directors receive no compensation. 
Their services are contributed gratis to 
the cause of education. 

26. Who control school expenditures? 


The people control school expenditures by 

voicing their approval or disapproval of 

policies in the election of school directors. 
27. How are expenditures for school lands and 
buildings decided? 

By vote of the people in the local districts. 


28. How are local district funds for school 
decided? 
By school directors elected by the voters 
of the district and by popular vote when 
indebtedness exceeds 2 per cent of the as- 
sessed valuation of taxable property. 
29. Who select and purchase the textbooks 
which the children use? 


The local boards of school directors select 
all the textbooks in use in the schools of 
any district. 
30. What is the annual cost of pupils’ text- 
books? 
In 1924-25, $2,919,791. 


31. Why should parents visit the schools at- 
tended by their children? 
a. To secure first hand information con- 
cerning school conditions. 


b. To help the teacher better understand 
the children. 


c. To impress upon the child the value of 
co-operation and mutual responsibility of 
parents and teachers. 
32. Should the Parent-Teacher Association be 
encouraged? 
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Yes. It establishes a friendly relationship 
between the home and the school. The 
school and the home are partners in the 
education of the child, each depending 
upon the other. 


IV. FINANCES 


33. How much do we spend annually for public 
schools in Pennsylvania? 


1924-1925 
Operating expenses ......... $117,604,006 
New buildings and reducing 

CG oie So nae 60,479,735 
Per capita cost (total popu- 

NOIR 5 arcta/o's' crane ea we 19.26 


34. How do the total amounts spent for public 
schools compare with some other expenses? 


Estimated 

PE iicdtsccuseedenadaee $211,000,000 
i reite ia4 eae aele ee 100,000,000 
I ss nn KGare eens 35,000,000 
COMECEHOND 5. ce see wiclacerewes 35,000,000 
GE os ceria xaaeaseten 100,000,000 


35. How much do we spend each year per child? 


In the public schools 1924-25 
Per child in average daily attend- 


The current operating expense 

per child in average daily attend- 

WHC as Soaks oe ae aoates aeeros 76.39 
Per child enrolled. .... 2.20.22 eseex 64.24 


36. Have per capita costs increased in recent 
years? 
Yes. The child of today has better text- 
books, better equipment, finer and larger 
buildings, better trained teachers and a 
more diversified course of study than ever 
before. 


37. What is the wealth of Pennsylvania? 


Approximately $30,000,000,000. Of the 
states of the Union, Pennsylvania ranks 
second in wealth and average annual in- 
come. Pennsylvania expends approxi- 
mately .38 per cent of her wealth yearly 
for education. 


38. How much money is invested in public 
school property in Pennsylvania? 
1924-25, $384,188,245. 


39. What is the assessed valuation of property 
taxed for school purposes? 
1924-25, $8,374,773,632. 


40. Are school facilities equal in all parts of 
the State? 


No. Parts of the State are more wealthy 
than others and can furnish better school 
facilities. In many parts of the State 
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there are no kindergartens and more than 
50 per cent of the districts of the State 
do not have high schools. There are also 
inequalities of buildings, equipment, train- 
ed teachers and length of school term. 


41. How are State funds for schools decided? 


By the vote of the General Assembly and 
the approval of the Governor. 


42. How much money was appropriated for 
public education by the Legislature of 1925? 


The total amount appropriated for the 
public schools and related agencies in 
Pennsylvania by the recent Legislature 
was $58,637,194. In addition more than 
$6,000,000 was appropriated to Universi- 
ties and Colleges, State-owned and State- 
aided institutions, boards and commissions 
and the State Library and Museum. 


43. What part of the cost of maintaining public 
schools does the State pay? 


In 1924-25 the State paid approximately 
17 per cent of the operating expenses. This 
does not include building costs or amounts 
spent for reducing indebtedness. 


44. What part of the cost of education does the 
local district pay? 


The local district »ays the remainder from 
local taxes, receipts from the sale of bonds 
and other miscellaneous receipts. The 
amount contributed by the local districts 
through local taxes in 1924-25 was $114,- 
195,360. 


45. What is a school budget? 


A school budget is a statement showing 
the intended distribution of receipts and 
expenditures for a school district for a 
year. 


By law it is required to be made before 
the beginning of the school term and can 
only be changed by vote of the school 
directors. 


46. Is school budgeting necessary? 


Yes. It is essential for the successful 
administration of the schools of any dis- 
trict that a careful analysis be made of 
the major objectives calling for expendi- 
tures of money and that provisions be 
made to meet these expenses. Careful 
planning is as necessary in expenditures 
for school purposes as it is for business, 
commerce and other enterprises entailing 
expenditures of money. 


47. What part of the State’s budget is for edu- 
cational purposes? 


Approximately 50 per cent of the expen- 
ditures from the general fund of the State 
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is expended for educational purposes. Ap- 
proximately 26 per cent of all the State 
expenditures is for educational purposes. 


48. Do districts go into debt for school pur- 
poses? 


Yes. The total outstanding indebtedness 
of bonds and temporary loans for 1924-25 
was $174,442,722. 


49. To what extent can a district go into debt 
for school purposes? 


The Constitution of Pennsylvania limits 
the indebtedness of any school district to 
7 per cent of the assessed value of the tax- 
able property therein. The indebtedness 
of any district cannot exceed 2 per cent 
of the assessed value of the taxable prop- 
erty unless it is authorized by the voters 
at a public election. 


50. Is school property taxed? 


School property as such is not taxed. In- 
debtedness on school property, however, is 
taxed for State purposes. 


51. How are school taxes collected? 


School taxes are collected by tax collectors, 
who are elected in the local school districts 
by the registered voters. 


52. What does it cost to collect school taxes? 


For the year 1924-25—$1,920,450. This 
was 1.68 per cent of the total amount re- 
ceived from local taxation for school pur- 


poses. The average cost per district was 
$743. 


53. Does the Federal Government contribute to 
any of the education costs in Pennsylvania? 


Yes. The Federal Government contributes 
annually to Pennsylvania $576,765.74 for 
the purpose of aiding in promoting voca- 
tional education in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trade and industry, and continu- 
ation school subjects, and for training 
teachers for the above fields. 


54. Do school districts receive any aid for one- 
room schools that are closed? 


Yes. For every one-room school perma- 
nently closed, the State pays the district 
$200 annually. 


55. Do the States share in supporting public 
schools? 


Yes. Some states pay a greater part and 
some a smaller part than does Pennsyl- 
vania. Payment of aid from the State 
tends to equalize educational opportunity 
by making possible better schools in the 
poorer communities than could be provided 
without State aid. 





— 
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V. STATISTICS 


56. How many public schools are there in 
Pennsylvania? 
403 kindergartens 
16,240 elementary schools 
1,127 high schools 
132 continuation schools 
14 state normal schools and 2 city 
normal schools 
4 special schools for orphans, deaf, 
blind, ete. 


57. How many pupils are there in the Pennsyl- 
vania public schools? 


1,830,748 


Is the number increasing? 

Yes. Enrolment 1910—1,282,965 
1915—1,461,937 
1920—1,592,501 
1924—1,803,163 
1925—1,830,748 


58. How many pupils are there per teacher? 


Including principals and supervising of- 
ficials there are 34 pupils per teacher. 


59. May children of school age attend schools 

other than the public schools? 
Yes. Children of school age may attend 
either private or parochial schools pro- 
vided the schools teach the common 
branches in the English language and that 
such children attend such school continu- 
ously during the entire term during which 
the public elementary schools in their re- 
spective districts are in session. 


60. How many children attend other than 
public schools? 

1924-25, 

19,211 attend private schools 

187,886 attend parochial schools 


61. How many one-room elementary schools 
are there in Pennsylvania? 
8,519 


62. Is the number of elementary one-room 
schools increasing or decreasing? 
The number of one-room schools is de- 
creasing. In 1919-20 there were 10,422 
one-room schools; 1924-25 the number 
was 8,519. The rate of decrease has been 
about 375 per year. 


63. How many pupils are enrolled in one-room 
schools? 


Approximately 250,000. 
number per teacher is 28. 
VI. TEACHERS 


64. How many teachers are there in the public 

schools? 
1924-25 
1925-26 


No. & 


The average 
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65. How many of them are trained to teach? 
Sixty per cent of them are graduates of 
normal schools or colleges. All but 412 
have had special training for their present 
positions. 


66. What training have the teachers had? 
In 1924-25, 
125 teachers have Doctorate degrees 
1,005 teachers have Masters’ degrees 
7,233 teachers are college graduates 
2,543 teachers have completed two years 
of college work or the equivalent 
in a special school 

23,127 teachers are normal school gradu- 
ates 

10,699 teachers are graduates of 4 year 
high schools 

2,725 teachers have attended high schools 

1,581 teachers are graduates of elemen- 

tary schools 

4,658 teachers have had other training 


67. What experience have the teachers in Penn- 
sylvania had? 7 
In 1924-25, 
21,627 teachers in Pennsylvania had 
taught less than 5 years 
18,672 had taught from 5 to 15 years 
7,631 had taught from 15 to 25 years 
5,766 had taught more than twenty-five 
years 


68. What is the average length of service of 
teachers in Pennsylvania? 
About 8% years. 


69. How many teachers are trained in Penn- 
sylvania each year? 


7,333 students were enrolled in the State 
Normal Schools this past year. Of these 
2,675 were graduated in June. During the 
summer more than 25,000 teachers were 
enrolled in summer teacher _ training 
schools. 


70. Where are teachers trained in Pennsylvania? 


Teachers are trained at the 14 State Nor- 
mal Schools, in two city Normal Schools 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and at 
the 51 accredited colleges and universities 
throughout the State. 


71. How many new teachers are needed each 

year? : 
Between 5,000 and 6,000. The average 
term of service is about 8% years and 
there are about 11% per cent replacements 
yearly. New teachers are needed to fill 
the new teaching positions and to replace 
those who leave the State, retire or with- 
draw for other reasons. 


72. Are any religious or political tests required 
of school officials? 
“No religious or political tests or quali- 


fications shall be required of any director, 
visitor, superintendent, teacher or other 
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official, appointee or employee in the public 
schools of this Commonwealth.” 
The sole qualifications of a teacher in 
Pennsylvania are: 

1. A good moral character 

2. A healthy body 

3. Age requirement—eighteen years 

4. Adequate scholarship and training 


73. What salaries do Pennsylvania teachers re- 
ceive? 
The average salary of all teachers in 
Pennsylvania is $1,421. 
15,189 teachers receive less than $1,000 
per year 
28,205 teachers receive between 
and $2,000 per year 
10,302 teachers receive more than $2,000 
per year 


$1,000 


74. Who pay the local district’s share of teach- 
ers’ salaries? 


The residents of each local district. A 
millage rate is levied upon owners of as- 
sessable real estate and personal property 
and in addition a per capita tax is levied 
upon each resident male and female of 
voting age. 


75. Where dioes the State’s share of teachers’ 
salaries come from? 


The State’s share is paid by taxes from 
corporations, inheritance taxes, licenses, 
fines and fees from counties and aid re- 
ceived from the Federal Government. 


76. Is there any additional source of the teach- 
ers’ salary money? 


In the case of vocational teachers, a por- 
tion of the salary is paid by the Federal 
Government. 


77. What is meant by tenure for teachers? 


Tenure for teachers means a guarantee 
of employment in return for satisfactory 
service. : 


78. Should teachers have a life claim on their 

positions? 
No. The basic reason for continuance in 
a position is satisfactory and efficient ser- 
vice. Teachers should not be removed for 
petty or partisan reasons, nor should they 
be continued in service beyond their use- 
fulness. 


79. What is the Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Fund? 


The “Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Fund” is an accumulated fund to be used 
for the salaries or pensions of superannu- 
ated or sick public school employes. 


80. Who are beneficiaries of the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Fund? 
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All employes of the public schools—teach- 
ers, administrators, engineers, janitors 
and clerks. 


81. What constitutes the retirement fund? 
The retirement fund is made up of 


1. Contributions by the teachers or em- 
ployes, 50 per cent 

2. Contributions by the school districts 
or employers, 25 per cent 

38. State appropriations, 25 per cent. 


VII. TRANSPORTATION AND CON- 
SOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


82. What is a consolidated school? 


A consolidated school as defined by law 
is a school formed by uniting two or more 
public elementary schools, with the grades 
of other public schools which prior to 
such union were maintained in separate 
buildings and after such union are main- 
tained in one school organization taught 
by two or more teachers. 


83. What are the advantages of a consolidated — 


school? 


A consolidated school makes possible a 

better gradation of pupils, more minutes 

of instruction per individual child and a 

more diversified course of study. In ad- 

dition it is likely to result in a lessened 

cost per pupil for teachers and buildings. 
84. Are school districts ever compelled to con- 
solidate schools? 


No. 


85. How much money is paid for the transpor- 
tation of pupils to consolidated schools in 
Pennsylvania? 

1924-25, $952,938.79 

Of this amount the State paid $398,151.83 
86. How many pupils are transported to con- 
solidated schools? 

1924-25—Approximately 37,000 


87. How are children transported to school? 
a. By vehicles drawn by horses 
b. By motor buses 
ce. By trolleys, railroads and other public 
conveyances 
88. What is the average cost of transportation 
per child per day? 
Twenty-three cents ($.23) 
89. What part of the cost of transportation 
does the State pay? 


The State pays a proportionate share of 
the cost of transportation. This aid may 
be 50 per cent, 60 per cent or 75 per cent 
of the transportation cost depending upon 
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the wealth of the district. The total 
amount that can be received is limited to 
$3,000 in the 50 per cent group and to 
$4,000 in the 60 and 75 per cent group. 


VIII. EXTENSION EDUCATION 


90. Must local boards ‘of school directors pro- 
vide extension education for adults? 


Instruction in any day-school course of 
study in ary school district, in English and 
citizenship for immigrants and native 
illiterates and in citizenship for adults is 
mandatory upon written application to any 
board of school directors signed by twenty 
or more residents above school age. In- 
struction in other subjects is optional with 
the board of school directors. 


91. When are schools for adults in session? 
Extension classes for residents above 
school age may be maintained at any time 
during any day or night not in conflict 
with regular day-school activities, except- 
ing Sundays and legal holidays. 


92. Is school credit given for night school 
classes? 
Yes. If day-school courses of study are 
given in night schools, full credit towards 


graduation must be given when the course 
is satisfactorily completed. 


93. How many illiterates are there in Penn- 

sylvania? 
According to the 1920 Census Report there 
were 258,812 foreign born white illiter- 
ates, 38,870 native white illiterates and 
14,645 negro illiterates, making a total of 
312,699 illiterates within the Common- 
wealth. 


94. How many foreign-born residents of Penn- 
sylvania are unable to speak the English lan- 


guage? 


The Census Report of 1920 shows 162,240 
foreign-born white residents ten years of 
age and over within the Commonwealth, 
who are wholly unable to speak English. 


95. How many foreign-born residents of Penn- 
sylvania are not naturalized? 
The Census Report of 1920 shows 708,743 
foreign-born residents within the Com- 


monwealth, who are twenty-one years of 
age and over, who have not been natural- 


ized. 


96. Under what jurisdiction are extension 
classes for adults? 


Extension classes for adults were estab- 
lished, by act of the 1925 Assembly as an 
integral part of public instruction 
throughout the Commonwealth. As such, 
they are under the jurisdiction of local 
boards of school directors 
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IX. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


97. What does vocational education include? 


Vocational education embraces the fol- 
lowing major fields: agricultural educa- 
tion, continuation education, commercial 
education, home economics education and 
trade and industrial education. 


98. What financial assistance does the State 
give to districts maintaining approved vocational 
instruction? 

A special subsidy of from 25 to 55 per cent 


of the salary for day teachers in addition 
to general aid under the Edmonds Act. 


99. What is meant by vocational industrial 

education? 
Those forms of vocational education that 
prepare persons in a definite way for 
trade or industrial occupations, or that 
give such training to employed persons 
who want to extend their occupational 
knowledge or skill. 


100. For whom may industrial classes be organ- 
ized? 
1. Young persons attending day-schools 
2. Employed persons, male and female in 
part-time classes, such as_ slack- 
season or Saturday classes, also in 
evening classes (for persons over 
16) 
101. What trades or occupational courses are 
being taught? 
Such trades as machine trades, foundry 
trades, building trades, mining, electrical 
trades, trowel trades, plumbing and steam 
fitting trades, printing trades, automobile 
trades and others. 


102. How much time must be devoted to shop 
work in a day vocational industrial course? 


Half time, usually 15 hours per week. 


103. How many boys and girls are enrolled in 
continuation schools? 
In 1924-25 42,455. 


104. How many hours a week must a boy or 
girl who is employed attend school? 


Eight hours a week of attendance in a 
continuation school is required of employed 
minors, ages of fourteen to sixteen. 


105. Can anything worth while be accomplished 
in eight hours? 


Can anything worth while be accomplished 
in one hour of Sunday School or one hour 
of Church, two hours of night school, 
correspondence schools, etc.? The reply is 
“Yes, decidedly so.” This also applies to 
eight hours in a continuation school. Edu- 
cation should be a continuous process, In- 
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telligent use of eight hours of directly ap- 
_— instruction is bound to be of great 
value. 


106. How does the State protect boys and girls 
who are employed? 


By restricting their hours of labor and 
regulating certain conditions of their em- 
ployment; by requiring employment cer- 
tificates for certain minors; by providing 
that the Industrial Board shall under cer- 
tain conditions determine and declare 
whether certain occupations are within 
the prohibition of the Child Labor Act; 
by requiring that minors between the ages 
of fourteen to sixteen shall during the 
period of their employment attend the con- 
tinuation school for eight hours a week. 


107. What do the schools do for boys and girls 
already at work? 


Review and emphasize education as it ap- 
plies to their particular needs; help them 
to analyze their jobs, present and future; 
prepare them for better jobs; provide 
guidance, vocational, moral and physical. 
It would be most unfortunate if further 
opportunities for education were denied 
working boys and girls. 


108. Is it right for a school board to spend 
money for the education of legally employed 
minors and for adults? 


The employed minor or the adult who has 
not received his appropriate share of in- 
struction at public expense, has a moral 
right to demand that it be given to him. 
More than this, he has a moral right to 
demand that it be given him at a time 
during the day or night when he can take 
advantage of it. 


109. What progress has vocational agriculture 
made in Pennsylvania? 


During the past eleven years the number 
of centers where vocational agriculture is 
taught as a part of the regular school cur- 
riculum has increased from 24 to 1382. 


110. What subjects are taught boys who are 
studying to become farmers? 


Boys enrolled in agricultural courses re- 
ceive instruction in general education 
subjects, such as English, biology, history, 
etc. half. of the school day. The other 
half of the day is spent in studying voca- 


tional subjects such as poultry, husbandry, . 


dairying, vegetable gardening, farm crops, 
farm shop, etc. 


111. Can future farmers be trained in schools? 


Yes. The agricultural subjects studied in 
school are only part of the vocational 
training received by those enrolled in 
agricultural courses. In addition each 


boy does at least six months of practical 
farm work on the home farm under the 
supervision of his agricultural teacher. 
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112. What is meant by vocational home eco- 
nomics? 
Vocational education which has for its 
controlling purpose the fitting of girls and 
women for efficient service and for useful 
and profitable employment in the occupa- 
tions and in the management of the home. 


113. For whom should home economics educa- 

tion be available? 
According to the census of 1920, there are 
2,429,854 girls and women in Pennsyl- 
vania between the ages of 10 and 45. Ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of these are now 
in charge of homes or will in the future 
assume the full or part responsibility in 
the vocation of home making. 


114. What types of home economics schools and 
classes are provided under public auspices? 
All-day, part-time and evening. Part-time 


and evening classes are for girls and 
women over 14 years of age. 


X. HEALTH 


115. What provision is made to protect the 
health of school children? 


a. Health instruction is a required subject 
in all public schools. 


b. School authorities more and more are 
providing equipment and grounds for 
games and athletic contests. 


c. Standards of heating, lighting, ventila- 
tion and disposal of waste are re- 
quired by law. 


d. Examination of all school children is 
made annually by registered physi- 
cians to determine physical defects. 


116. What percentage of the pupils are defective 
as shown by medical inspection? 


75.1 per cent. 


117. Of what value is health instruction? 


It teaches the formation of good health 
habits which should reduce and prevent 
these large percentages of physical defects. 


118. What provisions are made in the School 

Law regarding fire drills? 
The School Law provides that fire drills 
shall be conducted not less than once a 
month. Such drills tend to develop a 
proper sense of the dangers from fire and 
establish habits of self-control in unex- 
pected emergencies. 


XI. SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


119. What is a School Library? 


A school library is a laboratory equipped 
to serve all the pupils and teachers of a 
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school with print material organized for 
use. 


120. What are the Standard Requirements for 
a Library in Secondary Schools? 

1. Scientifically selected and catalogued 

books, averaging five books per pupil. 

2. Full time librarian for schools with en- 

rolment of over 300 pupils. Part time 

teacher-librarian for schools with en- 
rolment less than 300. 


8. Annual appropriation for books and 
magazines of one dollar per pupil. 


4. Systematic classroom instruction in the 
use of books and library tools. 


5. Library room seating ten per cent of 
pupil enroiment, equipped with 
standard shelving and library fur- 
niture. 


121. What are Grade Classroom Libraries? 


Collections of thirty or more library books 
suited to needs of pupils of a specific grade 
in elementary schools. 


122. What helps are available in organizing 
School Libraries? 


The State issues bulletins and lists of 
books suited to the various types of school 
libraries. 


XII. ATTENDANCE 


123. Who must attend school? 


All children between the ages of 8 and 
16 must attend school unless they are ex- 
cused from attendance under provisions of 
the School Code. 


124. Is it important that pupils attend school 
regularly? 
Yes, for the following reasons: 


a. To maintain interest in school work, 
the sequence of the lessons must not 
be broken 


b. To avoid failure, discouragement and 
retardation, the pupil should ad- 
vance steadily with his class 

125. Why should pupils be prompt in reaching 
school in the morning? 

a. To form the habit of promptness 

b. To conform to a group requirement 


c. To give each one a fair chance at the 
day’s work 


XIII. CURRICULUM 


126. What subjects are required to be taught 
in the elementary schools? 
English including spelling, reading and 
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writing, arithmetic, geography, history of 
the United States and of Pennsylvania, 
civics including loyalty to the State and 
National Government, training in safety 
first methods, and the humane treatment 
of birds and animals, health including 
physical training and physiology, music, 
art. Other subjects may be taught as 
designated by the State Council of Edu- 
cation. 


127. What subjects may a pupil study in the 
high schools? 


English, social studies including history, 
science, mathematics and health instruc- 
tion are considered required studies. In 
addition where teachers and equipment are 
available high school students may pur- 
sue courses in foreign languages, advanced 
mathematics and sciences, industrial, com- 
mercial, home economics and other voca- 
tional courses. 


128. Should boys and girls plan to graduate 
from high school? 


Yes. Many vocations and professions now 
require graduation from a four-year high 
school as a requirement to permit entrance 
to the vocation or profession. One cannot 
become a lawyer, a teacher, a dentist, a 
nurse, a physician, a horse doctor, a civil 
engineer, a mechanical engineer, a gradu- 
ate of West Point or Annapolis or one of 
many other important vocations unless he 
has the equivalent of a high school edu- 
cation. In addition more than fifty dif- 
ferent lines for mechanics are closed to 
boys who have not graduated from high 
school. 


129. Are school children taught non-essentials? 


No. Every subject taught in the public 
schools is contributory to the development 
of the child as an individual or to his 
needs as a useful citizen. 


XIV. SPECIAL EDUCATION 


130. Does the State aid in the instruction of 
blind and deaf children? 


Yes. The State pays 75 per cent of the 
cost of education of children placed in 
special institutions for the blind and the 
deaf. The Legislature of 1925 appropria- 
ated $1,224,000 for use for such special 
education during the next two years. 


131. What provision is made for the education 
of handicapped children? 


Children who are either mentally or physi- 
cally handicapped may receive special in- 
struction in special classes. The Legisla- 
ture of 1925 appropriated $684,000 for 
this work during the next two years. 
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¥ XV. HIGH SCHOOLS 


132. How many high schools are there in Penn- 
sylvania? 
1,127 as follows: 


589 four-year high schools 
223 three-year high schools 
182 two-year high schools 
28 Junior-Senior 

6 Senior 

64 Junior 

* 44 Vocational 
41 Non classified 


133. How many pupils attend these high 
schools? 
251,801 
134. What per cent is the high school enrol- 
ment of the total school enrolment? 
Approximately 14 per cent. 
135. How many pupils of high school age (14-17 
inclusive) are not attending school? 
269,903. That is to say, less than half of 
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the youth of Pennsylvania, of high school 
age, are enrolled in high schools. 


136. How many pupils graduate from these high 
schools yearly? 
Approximately 36,000. 


137. What becomes of the graduates after they 
leave school? 


4 per cent enter higher grades of high 
schools 
17 per cent enter colleges of liberal 
arts 
1 per cent enter dental schools 
4 per cent enter engineering schools, 
technical schools 
per cent enter normal schools 
per cent enter schools for nurses 
per cent enter commercial schools 
per cent enter other higher institutions 
per cent engage in store and office work 
per cent engage in farming 
per cent engage in factory work and 
trades 
per cent remain in the home 
per cent engage in other activities 
per cent unaccounted for 
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A High School Athletic Association 


Cc. EARL SHANK 


Indiana High School, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


some of the more advanced pupils 
especially interested in athletics felt 

the need of a form for governing and promot- 
ing High School Athletics by which the faculty 
and the pupils might share responsibility. So 
‘they constructed a Constitution and By-Laws 
for the coming term in the following manner: 
Since there was no Student Council or any 
like organization, the president, vice-president 
and secretary of each class, together with like 
officers of each pupil organization and the cap- 
tain and manager of each team were called in 
special meeting. The faculty adviser, who 
had been designated by the superintendent, 
placed the proposition before the group in 
somewhat the following manner: “From a 
number of sources reports have come that the 
pupils feel the need of some central body to 
promote and govern athletics...the faculty is 
striving for the best interests of you and your 
school and will welcome any suggestions which 
you wish to make...what are your suggestions 
concerning the matter....?” After hearing 
their proposals, pro and con, with the con- 
sensus of opinion in favor of the suggested 


()'= Superintendent and faculty and 





plan, the officers were instructed to take the 
proposals as their plans to their respective 
groups and to report the general desire at a 
meeting two weeks hence. 


The second meeting followed with the ap- 
pointment of various committees to investigate 
and submit written proposals. Some of the 
committees were: Membership Committee, 
Publicity Committee, Sports and Awards Com- 
mittee, and General Constitution Committee. 


The groups secured all available material 
and then the reports were presented and dis- 
cussed by the entire group and presented with 
corrections and additional suggestions to the 
General Constitution Committee. This Com- 
mittee, with the guidance of the faculty ad- 
viser, drew up the completed form. After a 
reading and discussion the completed consti- 
tution was submitted to the superintendent 
and high school principal for approval. 
Changes necessary for consistency with the 
policy of the school were made and it was 
then presented by the Chairman of the General 
Constitution Committee to the entire school 
for approval and support. 








y 
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EDITORIAL SECTION 
A GREETING 


Fellow Teachers: 

Vacation is at an end and once more we are 
back at our accustomed places with new hopes 
and new aspirations. Fifteen thousand or more 
of us have been drinking at the fountains of 
learning; a few thousand have been privileged 
to listen to nature’s teachings and “hold com- 
munion with her visible forms;” a thousand 
more have visited other lands, observed their 
manners and customs, seen their people at 
work and play, while the remaining thousands 
have been engaged in altruistic work of many 
types and varieties. It is our hope that all 
have been refreshed and invigorated by the 
change and are glad to be back in the school- 
room again with the boys and girls. 

It is important that we begin the year’s work 
under favorable conditions—buoyant and hope- 
ful. “A task well begun is half done” is cer- 
tainly quite applicable to the work of the 
teacher. First impressions usually persist: 
bad ones hamper; good ones reinforce. Let us 
make a personal appraisement of ourselves in 
this respect. Let us find out whether our chil- 
dren come to us in the morning with joyful 
hearts, expectant, cheerful, felicitous. If not, 
then let us look into the mirror for the cause. 
Perhaps hard lines caused by outside worries, 


have saddened our countenances and cast a 
gloom over the schoolroom; possibly some dis- 
appointments have embittered us, thereby en- 
gendering fear where love should reign; may- 
hap sickness of some sort has left the face wan 
and cold. It is not easy, of course, to overcome 
these infirmities; but a courageous heart can 
reduce them materially through persistent 
effort. The effort to cultivate a friendly, sym- 
pathetic countenance is a great tonic in itself 
and is worth the endeavor, even though the 
effect upon others be ignored. Regardless of 
our ills, our disappointments, our outside wor- 
ries, let us begin our new year with high 
expectancy, cast out discouragements and en- 
deavor to make this the most fruitful year 
Pennsylvania school children have ever had. 
Let us forget our grievances against school 
boards, administrative officers, patrons and 
colleagues, and apply ourselves industriously 
and intelligently to the problems of our noble 
profession. We shall probably succeed better 
if we think less of our afflictions and more of 
our opportunities. 


Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES E. DIckEy, 
President P. S. E. A. 
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OUR ASSOCIATION 


On August 1, 1916 the late Eli M. Rapp, who 
was then president of the P. S. E. A., issued a 
communication to “Fellow-Teachers in Penn- 
sylvania” in which he urged them to plan to 
attend the annual meeting to be held in Har- 
risburg. He listed the attractions of the 
Capital City as follows: Harrisburg is not only 
a beautiful city, but it is full of historical in- 
terest. Here in the Capitol one may view 
pictures by Violet Oakley, Edwin Abbey and 
W. B. Van Ingen. Abbey’s great picture in 
the House of Representatives, “The Apotheosis 
of the History of Pennsylvania,’ which por- 
trays the famous characters in the civil and 
military history of the State; and “The Spirit 
of Light,” “The Spirit of Vulcan,” “The Spirit 
of Religious Liberty,” “Science Revealing the 
Treasures of the Earth,” which are in the 
magnificent dome, are in themselves worth a 
trip to the Capital. The groups of statuary by 
Charles Gray Barnard, which adorn the en- 
trance, are accounted to be among the finest 
expressions of modern sculpture. In the Penn- 
sylvania Museum and Library are famous 
paintings, battle flags and relics of the Civil 
and Revolutionary Wars. Rothermel’s paint- 
ing, “The Battle of Gettysburg,” is one of the 
greatest of Pennsylvania’s treasures. 

In that communication Mr. Rapp stated, 
“The Association since its organization in 
1852 has initiated or fostered every forward 
movement in education. All progressive school 
legislation has had the pronounced endorse- 
ment of the Association. The following are 
a few of its many achievements: 

The Department of Public Instruction 

Bureaus of the Department of Public In- 

struction 

The County Superintendency 

The Assistant County Superintendency 

State Normal Schools 

Free Textbooks and Supplies 

Extensions of Minimum School Term 

Teachers’ Minimum Salary 

Payment of Teachers for Attending Insti- 

tutes 

Compulsory Attendance Law 

Vocational Schools and Departments 

High Schools 

Increase in the State Appropriations 

Higher Minimum Requirements for Teachers 

—Both Academic and Professional 

“It has had an honorable part in securing 
the admirable school code in effect today. 

“The Association with such a record de- 
serves the support of every teacher in the 
Commonwealth.” 

He then summed up six reasons for joining 
the Association: 

“1. Join the Association for the sake of the 
child. You benefit the child by being placed 
in touch with the best educational thought in 
the State and Nation. Schools are run in the 
interest of children. 

“2. Join the Association for the sake of 
your community. It gives standing, pride and 
recognition. Those communities having the 
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most advanced civilization and highest ideals 
are those whose schools are taught by teach- 
ers with the professional attitude. 


“3. Join the Association for your own sake. 
It not only gives you standing in your pro- 
fession but promotes individual and profes- 
sional progress. It is evidence to the school 
authorities that you are aligned with the lead- 
ing and most progressive schools in the State. 

“4, Join the Association because it will 
give you a sense of power. Alone you are 
practically helpless in correcting wrong ten- 
dencies or in developing new ideas. The As- 
sociation as a whole serves not only as a clear- 
ing house of the best educational thought but 
also serves as a clinic with educational experts 
to detect and banish harmful fads and unwork- 
able theories. 

“5. Join the Association for the sake of 
inspiration. It fosters not only a fraternal 
spirit but gives uplift and vision. There is 
more inspiration in contact with a great soul 
than in years of mechanical school-room grind. 
An interchange of experience with your fel- 
low-workers is productive of much good. 

“6. Join the Association because of bettered 
conditions it has secured for you. It will be 
a great deal more effective with the support 
of the entire teaching force of the State.” 

The five aims of the Association, Superinten- 
dent Rapp listed as follows: 

“1. Higher academic and professional re- 
quirements for provisional certificates. 

“2. Better preparation of teachers by the 
State Normal Schools for country schools and 
country life. 

“3. Legislation to make operative the in- 
_—— minimum salary provided by the School 

ode. 

“4, An extension of the minimum school 
term to eight months. 

“5. A comprehensive and state-wide plan 
for a retirement fund for teachers.” 

Every one of those aims has been realized. 
Moreover, minimum salaries far larger than 
dreamed of in the Code of 1911 are an actual- 
ity, our State Normal Schools will soon all be 
on a collegiate, degree-granting basis and our 
magnificent retirement law is made sound by 
State appropriations with its benefits greatly 
extended by the Association’s beneficent amend- 
ments of 1925. 

These positive accomplishments by the uni- 
fied effort of 99.45 per cent of our certificated 
public school teachers literally “put out the 
critic’s eye” and make our Association the 
wonder and admiration of the teachers of the 
Nation! 

And yet, the work of our professional or- 
ganization is still in its infancy. But few have 
caught a glimpse of what we may do 

To — in the scientific method in educa- 

ion 

To increase the rate of pupils’ learning 

To stimulate research by classroom teachers 

To point the way in effective supervision of 

teaching 

To devise objective tests for efficiency in 

teaching 
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To improve teaching conditions 

To secure legislation giving permanent con- 
tracts to efficient growing teachers 

To secure salary increments for teachers in 
third and fourth class districts 

To equalize financial support of public edu- 
cation 

To give equal educational opportunity to all 

To expand the permanent school fund into 
a school building aid fund 

To perfect our Code of Ethics, thus setting 
higher standards for ourselves 

To make teaching a real profession 


These are a few of our present objectives 
and the Harrisburg convention of December 
28-30, 1926 will set us along leagues in their 
realization. The array of talent already secured 
from outside the State includes: 


1. Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superinten- 

dent and Director of Research and 
- Guidance, Providence, R. I. 

2.Harry Elmer Barnes, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

3. Otis W. Caldwell, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and Director of the Lincoln Experi- 
mental School 

4.Calvin Derrick, Dean of the National 
Training School for Institution Execu- 
tives and Workers, the Children’s Vil- 
lage, Inc., Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, New 


York 

5.Glenn Frank, President University of 
Wisconsin 

6. Isabel Haggerty, Health Education, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 


7.Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, Secretary Na- 
tional Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness, New York City 

8.Hughes Mearns, of “Creative Youth” 
fame, New York University 


9.Mrs. Fadra Holmes Wilson, Dean of 
— Millsaps College, Jackson, 
iss. 


The autographed copy of Superintendent 
Rapp’s communication of ten years ago bears 
in his own handwriting the following sound 
-aaiiorr Never knock! It doesn’t pay. Always 
boost 





LOCAL BRANCHES REPORT 


It is highly desirable that Local Branches 
conduct their membership drives early and send 
in complete enrolments so that the Headquar- 
ters staff may eliminate the “dead” ones, add 
the new ones and send the JOURNAL to this 
year’s members. Obviously, we cannot send 
the JoURNAL to members until their names 
and addresses are reported by local secretaries. 


For the fourth time, the Sharon Local 
Branch is first in sending dues for 100% 
membership. On August 31, Superintendent 
W. D. Gamble sent a check for $159 to cover 
a complete enrolment, five more than a year 
ago. Sharon’s P. S. E. A. membership record 
the past seven years is as follows: 
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Year Enrolment ¢ Date Received Rank 
1920 ...ccese 86 79 
1921-22 ...... 116 100 
1922-23 ...... 120 100 Sept. 16, 1922 
1923-24 ...... 122 100 Aug. 29, 1923—First 
1924-25 ...... 139 100 Aug. 28, 1924—First 
1925-26 ...... 154 100 Aug. 26, 1925—First 
1926-27 ...... 159 100 Aug. 31, 1926—First 


Harold W. Follmer, President of the Local 
Branch of Snyder County, is again first in 
making a complete report: 

(1) Check for $142 to cover dues for 142 
teachers, an increase of two over last year. 

(2) Enrolment cards. 

(3) Certificate of election giving Harry I. 
Frymire, Shamokin Dam, Pa., as official dele- 
gate to the Harrisburg Convention, Dec. 28-30. 

September 7 brought the following reports: 

Lawrence County Local Branch, dues, $278; 
enrolment cards for six more members than 
last year. 

Blair County Local Branch, dues $237; a 
list of 100% of the teachers under county 
supervision. 

Erie County Local Branch, dues $335; a list 
of 335 members; certificate of election and a 
copy of the resolution passed by the institute 
to enroll in the future in the Association at 
the time of institute enrolment. 

Pike County Local Branch, dues $55; enrol- 
ment cards for a 100% membership, the same 
as last year. 

Reports up to September 15 were: 


Allegheny County ............. 2430 100% 
SN INE ao 5 cco nkseecnewees 237 100% 
Cameron Cotnty 2... 56. cccecns 53 100% 
eo ge ee ee 539 100% 
Clearfield County .............. 501 100% 
Crawford County .............. 353 100% 
ME ob is bs wie baka uk 335 

Lawrence County .............. 278 100% 
Logan Township ...........s¢: 88 100% 
WOO IIR 50. ick ccccccsces 79 100% 
I igo 14 Se ei pea wars 171 100% 
I oo en ores 4223 

Pike GN 855 kr ederessevawen 55 100% 
IN 6563 ache be aeke ued 52 100% 
SECT CCT Ee 159 100% 
Snyder oy td tas scared Gv ia Secraars aren te 142 100% 
SI Fates wer haly ceca ara 50 100% 
9 5484 er hone nGniedanguin 63 100% 
Wyoming County .............. 132 100% 


Desiderata 
Three of the activities most to be i 
of Local Branches are naaites 
1. Election of a president and a secretary 
2. Enrolment of 100 per cent in local, State 
and National Associations 
3. — . ea = the House of Dele- 
gates, Harrisbur onventi 
a ae g tion, December 
We recommend the budget plan: 
Local Teachers Association............. 
P. S. E. A. and JOURNAL............... $1.00 
N. E. A. and JOURNAL................ $2.00 
These Associations are the voices of Ameri- 
can teachers. They work for the youth of 
America, advocate better salaries and broad- 
cast the educational ideals of the country. 
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DALLAS CONVENTION 


Arrangements for a special train for Penn- 
sylvanians to the Dallas Convention, February 
27-March 3, 1927, are pending with the follow- 
ing tentative schedule: 

Leave N. Philadelphia ...11:58 A. M. Feb. 25 


Harrisburg ........ 2:36 P. M. 
MANIGGONA 2c ee sees 5:84 P. M. 
Johnstown ........ 6:42 P. M. 
Pittebargh ........ 9:00 P. M. 

Arrive St. Louis ......... 12:15 P.M. 

Avrive DBMAS 2... sccec ss 8:30 A. M. Feb. 27 


The Southwestern Passenger Association an- 
nounces that the general basis for winter tour- 
ist fares is 80 per cent of double the one-way 
fare for the round trip. The convention fare 
basis for tickets returning via the same route 
is one and one-half fare for the round trip. 

The one-way fare from Harrisburg to Dallas 
is $51.86, lower berth, including surcharge 
costs $17.25, upper berth, $13.80. 

Headquarters and registration will be in 
the huge exhibit building at Fair Park, a beau- 
tiful new structure with ninety-two thousand 
square feet of floor space. General sessions 
will be in the Fair Park Auditorium immedi- 
ately adjacent to the exhibit hall. The audi- 
torium is equipped with a fine pipe organ and 
has a total seating capacity of five thousand. 

Those who have not yet made sleeping room 
reservations should write to Mr. Z. E. Black, 
Convention Manager, Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Pennsylvania headquarters will be at the 
Adolphus Hotel, where on Tuesday evening, 
March 1, the annual Pennsylvania dinner will 
be held. Price per cover, $3.00. 





A NEW GOAL 


The September issue of the Educational 
Review under its splendid summary of the 
Philadelphia meeting of the N. E. A. carried 
the caption “Attacking a Stupidity,” referring 
to the fact that a failure to establish suitable 
tenure for teachers has resulted in deplorable 
teacher “turnover” throughout the nation. 

Boards of Education, superintendents and 
teachers admit the problem confronting them. 
But to bring about a wise solution is requir- 
ing a careful consideration of every phase 
from the angle of each group interested. Penn- 
sylvania teachers and schoolmen faced the 
problem of Teacher Retirement and worked 
out a highly satisfactory system. It is not 
for such progressive educational workers to 
rest satisfied with one accomplishment. On to 
the next! 

Quoting from the Educational Review: 

“It was worth the price of the membership 
ticket to hear Fred Hunter direct the discus- 
sion on permanent contract for satisfactory 
teachers. Really, my friend, right here is in- 
volved one of the most stupid and ruinous 
propositions of our day. The American people 
set out to secure advancement of the whole 
nation by a system of common schools. Indus- 
try, business, medicine have developed. Their 
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promoters saw that progress in them is pos- 
sible only by stability. The turnover must be 
prevented. The railroad company I used to 
work for encouraged me to consider myself a 
permanent employe. Every going concern I 
know anything about makes the same propa- 
ganda among its men: ‘Stay with us; invest 
in the company; make yourself indispensable.’ 
Education, too, has developed its science, its 
skills, its experiences. It has shown itself to 
be a long-time process. It must have stability. 
The turnover is appalling. We cannot run 
schools even fifty per cent as well as we know 
how to run them because of the changing per- 
sonnel. Why cannot our schools be as stable 
as our banks? Petty politics—the teachers’ 
position a chance to get a job for someone. 
Who opposes permanent contract? Boards of 
Education. Why? It takes away the exercise 
of cheap, contemptible, political power. It 
warms the heart to see a superintendent of a 
large city head a committee of a hundred to 
keep this matter moving. The printed reports 
of the committee are excellent. This work 
alone and the value of supporting this com- 
mittee would justify the existence of the Na- 
tional Association if nothing else were done. 
The logic of the movement is sound. Work by 
teachers’ associations securing the support of 
the best people has secured and held tenure 
in several locations. You can get it for your 
community if you work hard enough.” 





MARRIED WOMEN AS TEACHERS 


The Commission on Professional Ethics of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
has before it a case which requires an answer 
to the following question: 

Should a married woman be refused appoint- 
ment as a teacher simply because she is mar- 
ried? 

The Association’s “Code of Ethics for the 
Teaching Profession” (published in full as 
amended pp. 395 and 396, February, 1926 
Journal, Vol. 74, No. 6) contains no answer to 
the above question. 

The Commission desires to have before it 
all the arguments on both sides of the question 
and hopes that members of the Association 
will write their views to George Gailey Cham- 
bers, Chairman Commission on Professional 
Ethics, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE CAPITOL 
GUIDEBOOK 


Bernard C. Dunn, for sixteen years an of- 
ficial guide at the State Capitol, has published 
an illustrated guidebook which deals carefully 
and completely with the art, historic and re- 
ligious features in the Capitol building. Cop- 
ies may be secured from Bernard C. Dunn, 
719 North Second Street, Harrisburg, Pa., 
at 25c per copy. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL COMPTROLLER 
FOR COLLEGES 


The United States Bureau of Education has 
recently sent out a mimeographed study based 
upon questionnaire returns from 626 colleges 
and universities on the question of the “Effect 
of the Junior High School upon College En- 
trance Requirements.” It shows that “The 
Institutions are inclined to favor for the pres- 
ent admission on the basis of 12 credits from 
the senior high school and 3 elective credits 
from the junior high school.” 

For several decades method of admission to 
college has been a live question. Several fairly 
well defined theories have developed and, in 
some cases, set. When this stage has been 
reached the vital problem before educators 
is not the summarization of opinion so much 
as it is the testing of the theories under con- 
trolled conditions and the procuring of experi- 
mental evidence as to the relative values of the 
several theories. Some such experimentation 
has taken place and some is being carried on 
at present. Why not more widespread experi- 
mentation coordinated so that results may be 
comparable? Keeping the discussion on the 
opinion level and the practice on the pure 
trial and error level may gradually mould 
opinion and change the practice for better 
or worse, but it will undoubtedly prolong the 
time for a reasonable solution of the problem. 


A profession cannot exist, or even come 
into being, when supported by no more stable 
information than opinion supplies. The field 
of higher education depends upon opinion to 
determine its practice more than do either the 
elementary or the secondary fields. The edu- 
cation which develops science and makes it the 
tool of modern civilization has spurned science 
as a means of making itself more effective. 
Higher education is refusing to take its own 
medicine. Each institution has its checks upon 
its financial efficiency; but where is the insti- 
tution that employs an educational comp- 
troller? The bureaus of educational research 
in universities confine their efforts to ele- 
mentary and secondary fields of education. 
They have no authority to measure the ef- 
ficiency of the institutions in which they work. 
An Educational Comptroller in each college 
or university would soon make the present 
typical conditions and discussions of college 
entrance requirements look ridiculous.— 
C. E. M. 





N. E. A. LIFE MEMBERS 


On July 1, there were 471 life members of 
the National Education Association. Penn- 
sylvania led with 50, California followed with 
42, Ohio was third with 35, New York was 
fourth with 31, Illinois and New Jersey each 
had 23, Indiana 14, Texas and Wyoming 13 
each; Colorado and Missouri 12 each, Ne- 
braska 11, District of Columbia 10. No other 
state had as many as ten life members. Five 
states have but one, and seven have but two. In 
1920 there were eighteen life members so cre- 
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ated by having been presidents of the asso- 
ciation, and there were forty-five life mem- 
bers who had been “elected” between 1884—the 
famous Madison meeting—and 1896. 

In 1921 a new scheme was developed by 
which one could become a life member by the 
payment of one hundred dollars provided he 
was personally and professionally worthy, and 
no one has sought life membership whose 
worthiness has been questioned. 

In 1921, when the plan was put in operation, 
there was one lone applicant for life member- 
ship. The next year there were 27, the third 
year 40, the fifth, 31, and in 1925 there were 
40, making a total of 139 in five years. 

In the first six months of 1926 there were 
261 enlistments as life memberships, or 122 
more in the first six months of 1926 than in 
all of the previous five years. 

If the crusade is followed up there can be a 
professional association ranking with the best 
professional organizations in the country.— 
Journal of Education. 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND NORMAL 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
S. P. A. OF P. 


The School Press Association of Pennsylva- 
nia is growing. We want to feel acquainted 
with each other and know the others who are 
working on the same problems that we. are. 
Here are some junior high school and some 
normal school publications that are worth 
your acquaintance. Next month we will in- 
troduce some of the senior high school news- 
papers and magazines. 


Junior High School Publications 


The Ben Franklin, published twice a month 
by the Benjamin Franklin High School, New 
Castle is a twelve-page news magazine. The 
covers are always attractively done in color 
and treat seasonal subjects. In addition to 
news articles and editorials, usually two pages 
are given to literary features. A valuable 
section devoted to articles featuring school 
activities is called “The ‘Frills’ at Franklin.” 
Some numbers have much better arrangement 
of material than others. It is a good plan to 
have a regular order in arranging the de- 
partments and, in general, to follow this 
through from issue to issue. The Ben Frank- 
lin is a fine type of junior high school publi- 
cation and is worth the study of editors and 
advisers. 


Ye Southern Crier, published bi-weekly by 
the Southern Junior High School, Reading is 
a four-page newspaper. The Southern Quar- 
terly is published as a literary supplement 
four times a year. This is a possible way of 
handling the literary material which deserves 
recognition and yet cannot be included in a 
four-page newspaper. On May 7 an inter- 
esting issue of Ye Southern Crier, called 
“Romana Acta Publica” dealt with events in a 
Roman day and grew out of the study of the 
play “Julius Caesar.” 
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The Junior Spirit is a magazine published 
every three months by the North Scranton 
Junior High School, Scranton. It is devoted 
largely to literary work, club work and sport 
summaries. Its make-up is splendid. It is, 
of course, impossible in a magazine published 
at such long intervals to have snappy news 
items; summaries of events have to be sub- 
stituted and interest is apt to wane when 
events are too long past. 


Normal School Publications 


The Indiana-Penn, published monthly by 
the students at the Indiana State Normal 
School, is a four-page newspaper made up 
largely of accounts of school activities, good 
editorials, some jokes, entitled “Penn Pricks,” 
and some clever literary contributions. Five 
columns to a page make it possible to get this 
all on four pages. 

The Keystone, published quarterly by the 
Keystone State Normal School at Kutztown, 
varies in size from sixteen to twenty-four 
pages. It is a faculty publication and the 
articles are of a technical and helpful nature. 
A section is devoted to Notes and News and 
another interesting section to items concern- 
ing the Alumni. The Alumni section of a 
school paper is an important and difficult de- 
partment, for upon it to a great degree de- 
pend the sympathy and cooperation of those 
who are far away from Alma Mater. The 
editor should aim to make it as live and in- 
teresting as any other department. 

The Green Stone, published weekly by the 
students of West Chester Normal School, is 
an alert four-page newspaper with plenty of 
advertising material to help out financially. It 
fulfills well the purpose for which it is in- 
tended—the broadcasting of school news. The 
make-up is attractive. 

The Norm, published by the Philadelphia 
Normal School, is the latest normal school 
member of the School Press Association of 
Pennsylvania and as yet no copy of the pub- 
lication has been received at this office. Hats 
off to The Norm, it took first place in the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association contest 
for normal school magazines last year. 





LIBRARIES ON WHEELS 


According to the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the book man has been added in many 
places to the ranks of milk men, ice men, etc. 
and now householders in those parts may have 
their mental food as regularly as their gro- 
ceries. 

The book man drives a special truck that 
is virtually a sectional book case on wheels. 
In it he carries a selection of books which he 
has made after learning his “route” and the 
desires of the people he meets. If he doesn’t 
have a volume wanted he takes his patron’s 
order and mails the book at once or brings it 
to him on the next trip. 

A survey of library service conducted by 
the library association reveals that forty-five 
per cent of the population of the United States 
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and Canada is without access to libraries— 
the figure running up to eighty-three per cent 
for rural residents. To cope with this situa- 
tion librarians are turning to the book truck 
as one of the chief means by which the coun- 
try’s store of books may be mobilized and 
placed within the convenience of all. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, under the direc- 
tion of City Librarian Alice R. Eaton, is 
successfully meeting the problem of county li- 
brary extension by means of a red book-truck, 
known along its route as “The Cardinal.” 





PLACEMENT SERVICE OF THE 
TEACHER BUREAU OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 


The Placement Service of the Teacher 
Bureau of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion performs a worth-while service for the 
teachers and schools of the State and might 
be more generally used were it more widely 
known. The Placement Service is free to 
both the teacher and the teacher employer 
and is directed in accordance with the recog- 
nized ethics of such a service. 


The properly certified teacher, with or with- 
out experience, who registers with the Place- 
ment Service, furnishing necessary and satis- 
factory data concerning training, experience, 
personal history and character and giving le- 
gitimate reasons for a desire to change her 
position, be it to work in a certain section of 
the State or to increase her income, will 
straightway be notified of those vacant posi- 
tions in the State which most nearly meet her 
desires. 


The teacher employer should exhaust the 
possibilities of the Teacher Placement Service 
for he will find the system of fitting the teach- 
er to the vacancy highly satisfactory. The 
fact that both the Placement Service and the 
Certification Service are under the Teacher 
Bureau is assurance that every teacher recom- 
mended holds a satisfactory certificate accord- 
ing to the school laws of Pennsylvania. By 
means of an ingenious Findex system it is 
possible in a few minutes to locate all the 
registrants having the qualifications desig- 
nated by the teacher employer. Registrants 
meeting requirements of salary, certificate, 
personal data, school position and teaching 
subjects can be blocked off and thus by this 
able system the employer finds at his service 
those teachers with the qualifications he es- 
pecially requires. 

Request for Candidate blanks for teacher 
employers and Registration blanks for teachers 
may be secured on request from The Teacher 
Bureau, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 





There is much difference between imitating 
a good man, and counterfeiting him.—Benja- 
min Franklin. 
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A VALUABLE GROUP OF P.S. E. A. 
_MEMBERS 


Each year eager, new workers enter the 
teaching force of Pennsylvania and each year 
earnest, able and experienced workers with- 
draw from active educational work. 

That this latter group lose touch with edu- 
cational work is by no means the case. They 
are anxious as never before perhaps to follow 
the onward sweep of educational progress 
more thoroughly than they have been able in 
times past when cumbered with many duties 
and much service. 

We are plad to include these veteran teach- 
ers as active members in the P. S. E. A. and 
print here excerpts from their letters indi- 
cating their optimistic feeling that “the best 
is yet to be.” 


Traveling Abroad 
I spent the last year in traveling in Canada, 
France, Switzerland, Italy and to our own 
Florida and Atlantic City; and I am now an- 
ticipating a trip to Texas when the Conference 
of Superintendence meets in February.—Mrs. 
V. B. Bennett, Pittsburgh. 


Welcome Invitation 


I received your welcome invitation to con- 
tinue my connection with the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and will heartily 
continue to do so.—B. F. Kelley, Philadelphia. 


Likes the Journal 


I enclose a new, fresh dollar for the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for 1926-27. It is 
good. I like it—John W. Moyer, Wellsboro. 


Always Continue Membership 


Although I am on the retired list now, I 
shall always continue my membership in this 
great association of teachers.—P. J. Manley, 
Pittston. 

Not Forgotten 


It is very gratifying to know that the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association has not 
forgotten its list of retired members. We 
shall always be interested in educational work 
everywhere and especially in our own State. 
We heartily thank you for this invitation to 
remain with you.—Harrison W. Danenhower, 
Hilltown. 


Best Wishes 


I love to tread the paths of educational 
thought I have trod so often and this can only 
be done through the columns of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. May your success 
continue.—Frank P. Hopper, Kingston. 


Not An “Ex”-Member 


Your letter suggesting continued member- 
ship in the P. S. E. A. appeals to me. 

Even an “ex” does not wish to be so “ex”- 
tremely “ex,” as to have no further relations 
with the living and active—D. H. Christ, 
Minersville, 
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Good Advice 


The letter has been received advising teach- 
ers who are on the retirement list to continue 
their subscriptions to the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. I think the advice very 
good inasmuch as it ought to be the desire of 
every former teacher to remain interested in 
the schools of Pennsylvania.—David F. Detter, 
Arnold. 

Always Interested 


Enclosed please find check for one year’s 
subscription to the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. I shall always be interested in the 
great work of education, no matter where I 
am.—Agnes M. Ross, Bangor. 


Many Years a Subscriber 
I have been a subscriber and reader of the 
Journal for many years and I enjoy reading it 
as much now as when I was in active service. 
—H. H. Weber, Emporium. 


P. S. E. A. and Retirement 

I feel it a duty and a privilege to continue 
my membership in the P. S. E. A. Without 
this association I feel there would be no pay- 
ments from the State to teachers after they 
retire from the profession. Every retired 
teacher should be glad to contribute yearly 
membership to the Association. The PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL is worth more than 
the yearly membership fee.—IJra S. Wolcott, 
Altoona. 


No Thought of Discontinuing Membership 


Permit me to say that I have had no thought 
of discontinuing my membership in that splen- 
did organization, the P. S. E. A. I enjoy 
reading the School Journal. I have been . 
greatly benefited by it as I have also been by 
attending the above organization. No Penn- 
sylvania teacher can afford to neglect either. 
The P. S. E. A. is a great institution and is 
doing a worth-while work for the schools of 
Pennsylvania. 

I do not mean to be shelved and shall avail 
myself of every opportunity to keep myself 
abreast of the educational times.—Thomas J. 
George, Carnegie. 


A Renewal 
I am very glad to send my one dollar for 
membership, a renewal, of course, in our As- 
sociation—M. Emma McPeake, Canonsburg. 


Interest Keen 
My interest in educational work is so keen 
that I wish to continue my subscription to the 
Journal.—_Hattie M. Dungan, Frankford. 


Thanks for the Reminder 
Certainly I desire to keep up my connec- 
tion with the P. S. E. A. and I thank you 
for reminding me.—George M. Teegarden, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


An Old Acquaintance 
The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL seems 
like an old acquaintance that comes regularly 
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to make a friendly call—Ora H. J. Harris, 
Galena, Indiana. 
Welcome 
It will please me very much to welcome the 
Journal this coming year as in the past.— 
Mary A. Keenan. 


A Delightful Year 

While I have been retired from class work, 
I have still been most active—attending teach- 
ers’ meetings, visiting schools and addressing 
pupils in the elementary and high schools. I 
have had a delightful year in this work. It 
has been a pleasure to comment to the teachers 
and through the public press on the many 
good things found in our PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOoL JOURNAL.—John W. Williard, Mason- 
town. 





BUCKNELL SUMMER DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL 


An interesting feature of the Summer Ses- 
sion at Bucknell University is the junior high 
demonstration school. 

The school opened in 1925 with twenty-six 
pupils and three teachers. The teachers, who 
were experts in their fields, taught English, 
mathematics, social science and health. In ad- 
dition, specialists in various lines taught 
demonstration lessons. 

A number of students did observation and 
practice teaching. A large number of teachers 
and prospective teachers in the summer ses- 
sion took advantage of the opportunity to ob- 
serve skilled teaching by the demonstration 
teachers. 

The success of the venture in 1925 was such 
that it was decided to double the size of the 
school for the summer of 1926. Pupils of the 
eighth and the ninth grades were admitted. 
The same courses were continued and special 
work was done in art, science and guidance. 
The laboratory method was emphasized. The 
number of young people taking observation 
and practice teaching was doubled. A gener- 
ous amount of actual teaching was done by 
those enrolled in the course. The observation 
was controlled and purposeful and the teaching 
was done only after thorough preparation. 
Teaching was generally preceded and followed 
by private conference with the director of the 
demonstration school. 

The school was organized on the junior high 
school plan, extra-curricular activities being 
emphasized. A successful orchestra was organ- 
ized and conducted by student teachers. Semi- 
weekly assemblies, planned by joint committees 
of student teachers and junior high school stu- 
dents, were conducted by the students. The 
Junior Demonstrator, a weekly newspaper, fur- 


nished a splendid avenue for student expres- ° 


sion. The “revealing” function of the junior 
high school was in evidence in visits to the 
university astronomical observatory and labor- 
atories. 





When I would know thee....my thought looks 
Upon thy well-made choice of friends and 
books.—Ben Jonson, 
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TEMPLE’S “SKYSCRAPER” UNIVERSITY 
BUILDING 


The utmost in educational administrative 
efficiency is sought in tentative plans, just an- 
nounced, for a new group of buildings for 
Temple University in Philadelphia. 

Forced by congested urban conditions to 
expand sky-ward, rather than laterally, Tem- 
ple proposes to erect, as the central unit of 
the new group, a great “Temple of Learning,” 
twenty-three stories high, and towering 350 
feet above the street level. 

In deciding to rear sky-ward, the trustees 
of Temple University took a leaf from the 
experience of Northwestern University, which 
is planning a huge educational structure on 
McKinlock campus, on the Lake front at Chi- 
cago; and that of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, which has under consideration a great 
“Cathedral of Learning,” both of these projects 
involving lofty heights. 

Aside from being regarded as the logical 
solution of the problem of development in re- 
stricted city areas, the “Temple of Learning” 
will make for more highly efficient collegiate 
administration, permitting the assembling of 
scattered scholastic units under one roof with 
a consequent greater degree of faculty and 
student cooperation. 

As it rises skyward from the lower group, 
the main building will be one hundred feet 
square. At the sixteenth story it “offsets,” 
and for four stories rises sixty feet square. 
Then, after soaring three more floors at fifty 
feet square, it merges gracefully into a beacon- 
lighted dome. 

The Temple building project is the outstand- 
ing feature of a $20,000,000 campaign, soon to 
be launched, to cover a period of from fifteen 
to twenty years, for the future development, 
further equipment and additional endowment 
of Temple University. 





If you have built castles in the air, your 
work need not be lost; that is where they 
should be. Now put the foundations under 
them.—Thoreau. 
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FLORENCE M. TEAGARDEN 


Florence M. Teagarden, a member of the 
P. S. E. A. Commission on Professional Ethics, 
is assistant professor of Educational Psy- 
chology at the University of Pittsburgh. She 
holds the degrees B.A. and M.A. from the 
University of Pittsburgh and Ph.D. from Co- 
lumbia University. 

Dr. Teagarden was at one time a public 
school teacher in Washington, Pa. She is con- 
nected with the Psychological Clinic of the 
University of Pittsburgh and with the Pre- 
School Clinic conducted by the Pittsburgh 
Free Dispensary. 

Dr. Teagarden does lecture work at insti- 
tutes, clubs and Y. W. C. A.’s. She is the 
author of “A Study of the Upper Limits of 
Development of Intelligence” (Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education No. 156) and 
numerous magazine articles. 





FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 8 


The following suggestions are offered by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John St., New York City, for the observance 
of Fire Prevention Day in the schools: 

1.A talk by the teacher, localized and con- 

crete as possible 

2. Staging of “The Trial of Fire” (copies of 

which may be secured free of charge from 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters) 
8. Practical advice, including Fire Alarm 
Instruction by a uniformed fireman 

4. Reading of Prize Essays based on what- 
ever phase of the subject of fire prevention 
has most impressed the child himself 

5.A fire drill 
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BERTHA H. OBERMEYER 

Bertha H. Obermeyer, a member of the P. 
S. E. A. Committee on Credentials, is a grade 
teacher in the Altoona Public Schools. 

Miss Obermeyer is a graduate of the Millers- 
ville State Normal School and has attended 
summer school at Cornell University, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Gettysburg and Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

She is active in the work of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, acting as secretary of 
the Emerson P. T. A. at Altoona. 

Miss Obermeyer is an efficient member of 
the P. S. E. A. and the N. E. A. She acted 
as delegate at the N. E. A. meeting in Cali- 
fornia and at the P. S. E. A. meeting at 
Scranton. 





ROOSEVELT’S BIRTHDAY* 
October 27 


Roosevelt’s Creed 
I believe in honesty, sincerity, and the square 
deal; in making up one's mind what to do 
—and doing it. 
I believe in fearing God and taking one’s own 


part. 

I believe in hitting the line hard when you are 
right. 

I believe in hard work and honest sport. 

I believe in a sane mind in a sane body. 

I believe we have room for but one soul loyalty, 
and that is a loyalty to the American 
people. 





* A suggestive program for the observance of Roose- 
velt’s birthday in the schools may be secured from 
Mrs. Henry A. Wise Wood, Roosevelt House, 28 East 
20th Street, New York City. 
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Graduating Class at the Orangeville Vocational 
School 


The 1926 graduating class at the Orangeville Vocational School wore caps and 


gowns made by the Home Making Department as a commencement project. 


outfit cost $7.41. 


Each 


This is the first time in the history of the school that caps and 


gowns have been used. They will remain the permanent property of the school to 


be used at future commencement exercises. 





FALL ARBOR AND BIRD DAY IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


October 22, 1926 


The Governor of Pennsy!vania has proclaim- 
ed Friday, October 22, as Fall Arbor and 
Bird Day for 1926. Throughout the State 
school children and their teachers will observe 
this important day with appropriate exercises. 
Interest among teachers in Arbor Day is great- 
er than ever in Pennsylvania—the only State 
in the Union that embodies the word “forest” 
in her name. 

Arbor Day means tree day. 
those of beauty, appreciation, knowledge, 
thrift and service. The first Arbor Day in 
America was celebrated fifty-four years ago. 

Pennsylvania’s first Arbor Day was observed 
in 1887. Today, Arbor Day means much more 
in Pennsylvania than it did in former years. 
When Arbor Day was first observed, Penn- 
sylvania had extensive and glorious forests. 
But during the past fifty years our forests 
have been wastefully exploited without regard 
for the return of another tree crop. Today 
Pennsylvania imports 84 per cent of all her 
lumber, which means five out of every six 
board feet. The wood situation is serious. 


Its lessons are 


We owe it to ourselves and to our children to 
teach the practical lessons of tree planting. 


When we plant trees we plant not only for 
their shade, shelter and beauty. and for the 
homes of birds, but also to restore our forests. 
We need the wood of the forests and we must 
not overlook the healthful influences of the 
forest in this age of lengthening leisure. Great 
is the reward of tree planters and strong is 
the nation that handles its natural resources 
thoughtfully. 


No Arbor Day program is complete without 
the planting of a tree. Every school should 
plant at least one tree. Many rural schools 
now have a regular tree planting program. 
Each Arbor Day they plant 100 trees, and a 
few schools are planting as many as 1,000 trees 
on a single Arbor Day. When 100 or more 
trees are planted they are supplied by the 
Department of Forests and Waters, Harris- 
burg, Pa. If there is no room for the trees 
on the school grounds, they may be planted 
along roads or highways, or in nearby waste 
places and woodlots. Land owners are glad to 
grant permission to school boys and girls to 
plant trees on their idle acres and poorly 
stocked woodlots. In a few years the planted 
trees will furnish many interesting school les- 
sons, bring profits to the land owners, and add 
beauty to the rural landscape. Every teacher 
should feature tree planting on Arbor Day. 
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If you cannot do better, find a wildling tree 
along a fencerow or in the woodlot and plant 
it in a well selected place. Be sure to plant 
a tree on Arbor Day. And when you plant 
a tree, also plant love for trees and knowledge 
of trees. 


A Suggested Arbor Day Program 
The Twenty-third Psalm 
Reading of the Governor’s Arbor Day Proc- 
lamation 
re eer Tree Pennsylvania 
Essay—“Arbor Day and Everyday Life” or 
“Arbor Day Opportunities” 
eee “Trees” by Joyce Kilmer 
Essay ....Our Little Tree Helpers—The Birds 
Arbor Day Anthem (Ture “America’”’).. 
By S. F. Smith 
Essay—What Pennsylvania is Doing for her 
Forest Trees 
POO s «ss. “The Treaty Elm” by T. B. Read 
i... A ee eee By Students 
Special Tree Talk—By a local speaker (county 
superintendent, a former teacher, a school 
director, or the district forester) 


Some Arbor Day Topics 
Historic Trees of Pennsylvania 
Trees—Our Year Round Friends 
What Trees and Forests Mean to Us 
Some Things to do to Improve a Forest 
How Fire Injures the Forest 
The Planting and Care of Street Trees 
Places that Need Trees 
Trees and Our Homes 
The Rewards of Tree Planting 
Our Forests and Our Water Supplies 


A Few Tree Poems 
What do We Plant When We Plant the Tree? 
Henry Abbey 
The Service of Trees ........ W. R. Benet 
The Planting of the Apple Tree 
Wm. Cullen Bryant 
The Heart of the Tree..Henry Cuyler Bunner 
The Forest Fire Fighters ..Arthur Chapman 
Who Loves the Trees Best? Alice May Douglas 
 Seiceda x a wk ere-eeee Theodosia Garrison 
A Ballad of Trees and the Master 
Sidney Lanier 
The Careless Smoker....Harris A. Reynolds 
Helpful Material for Arbor Day Programs 
Common Trees of Pennsylvania by J. S. Illick. 
The Times Tribune Company, Altoona, 
50 cents. 
Bird Day and Arbor Day Manual. Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 


The following bulletins may be secured free 
of charge by writing to the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: 

In Penn’s Woods 

How Trouble Troubles the Little Bear Forest 
The State Forests of Pennsylvania 

Talks on Forestry by Gifford Pinchot 

Guide to Forestry by J. S Illick 

Lessons in Forest Protection by George Wirt 
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NORMAN CLAIR KOONTZ 


Norman Koontz, president of the Erie Con- 
vention District of the P. S. E. A., began teach- 
ing in the rural schools of Indiana County. 
He has been principal of the consolidated 
schools at Rossiter; a ward principal in the 
DuBois Schools; high school principal in In- 
diana and Tyrone and _ superintendent of 
schools at Jamestown, North Dakota. He is 
now in his second term as superintendent of 
schools at Titusville. 

Mr. Koontz is a graduate of Grove City Col- 
lege and of Yale University. Last summer he 
completed the work for the Master’s degree 
in Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He has always been active in the 
organization of teachers for the improvement 
of the schools. 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
NOVEMBER 7-13, 1926 


Those days of childhood glimpsed as behind 
a curtain of golden mist! Where is the man or 
woman who does not now and again allow 
tender thoughts to wander beyond the golden 
curtain? 

Blessed beyond others are those people 
grown who can recall happy childhood days in 
which they first experienced the powerful ap- 
peal of the book. To the child reality and ro- 
mance are so closely interwoven that he con- 
tinually identifies himself with the story he 
reads. Many snub-nosed, freckled-faced boys 
are Tom Sawyers, King Arthurs and Robin- 
hoods and many a shingled, ginghamed miss 
has dreamed herself an Elaine, an Amy March 
or a Joan D’Are. 

Some one has said that much of the mature 
and developed personality depends upon what 
the child has read. Children’s Book Week 
should not be merely a week in which we em- 
phasize reading but one in which we empha- 
size worth-while reading. Any one who scans 
the children’s bookshelves in a store realizes 
how much that is trivial, that is lacking in 
character and idealism and truthful expression 
of life is to be found there. It is not so easy 
to give the child the right book as the wrong 
one. It requires judgment, wide reading, 
knowledge of the child’s taste and tendencies 
to make the right choice. 

The Cellini who shapes a graceful golden 
bowl has more joy in his created art than the 
artisan who counts his reward the fee his 
handiwork brings. The teacher who carefully 
guides the child’s reading works as an artist, 
creating a fine mental and spiritual mechanism 
which will respond most delicately to the 
stimuli which life puts upon the matured child. 

Helpful suggestions for Children’s Book 
Week may be secured by addressing the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 25 West 
33rd Street, New York City. 





*Tis the good reader that makes the good 
book.—Emerson. 
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MILDRED FISCHER 


Mildred Fischer, Supervisor of Attendance 
in the Department of Public Instruction since 
1920, has resigned her position to enter Co- 
lumbia University for her Master’s degree and 
take work which will prepare her for the 
position of dean of women. 

Miss Fischer is a graduate of the Philadel- 
phia Normal School and last year completed 
the A.B. Course at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Miss Fischer’s pleasing personality 
and the thoroughness with which she did her 
work in the Attendance Bureau made her a 
valuable asset to the Department of Public 
Instruction. Since August 15 she has had 
charge of the Department’s exhibit at the 
Sesquicentennial exposition, Philadelphia. 





JAMES M. GLASS 


James M. Glass has resigned his position as 
State Director of Junior High Schools to de- 
vote his time to editorial work in connection 
with the preparation of junior high school text- 
books and publications. 

Mr. Glass’ connection with the Department 
of Public Instruction began in 1921 after a 
fruitful experience that touches practically 
every phase of public school work. He served 
in elementary schools for six years, as high 
school principal for ten years and as junior 
high school principal for six years. Under 
his directorship in the Department of Public 
Instruction the junior high school movement 
in Pennsylvania has had a rapid growth. 

Mr. Glass’ services have been in large de- 
mand at state and national meetings, in survey 
work and in summer schools. For the past 
several years he has conducted summer courses 
in junior high school work at Columbia Uni- 
versity, University of Pennsylvania, University 
of Pittsburgh, University of Rochester and the 
University of Cincinnati. He has also made 
contributions to educational and other maga- 
zines. 
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KATHERINE FOULKE 


Katherine Foulke, a member of the P. S. 
E. A. Committee on Tenure, is teacher of 
Mathematics and Botany in the Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh. 


Miss Foulke holds the degrees A.B. and 
A.M. from the University of Pittsburgh and 
has done graduate work at that University, 
at the University of Chicago and at Yale. 


Miss Foulke was for six years a National 
Trustee of the Educational Fund of the P. 
E. O. Sisterhood and for four years, National 
Corresponding Secretary of the honorary fra- 
ternity, Pi Lambda Theta. As the first nation- 
al corresponding secretary of that fraternity 
she was largely influential in establishing the 
first strategic chapters and influencing the 
policy of the national organization. 

Social and educational work among the Ital- 
ians has been one of Miss Foulke’s large inter- 
ests. She taught in the grades and high school 
at New Castle. She acted as assistant pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and has served on summer 
and extension faculties at Pennsylvania State 
College. 





HARMON FOUNDATION STUDENT 
LOANS 


The Harmon Foundation offers loans to stu- 
dents who are able and deserving in colleges 
which are on the Harmon Foundation Student 
Loan list. For further information address 
Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 
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DOYLESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


This well uniformed, well equipped band furnishes Doylestown High School with 
music on all seemly occasions. The training of a band is one of the most important 
of extra curricular activities and Doylestown High School is indeed proud of this 


group of musicians. 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
Awards 


Topics for 1926-27 


Teachers: How to Correlate the Facts as to 
the Effects of Alcohol with Work for Character 
Training. National Prize, $50. 

Normal Schools and Teachers’ Colleges: 
Facts and Methods for Educating Present-Day 
Youth to Total Abstinence from Alcoholic 
Beverages. National Prize, $50. 

Colleges: What the Modern Social Order 
Has to Gain by Emancipation from the Drink 
Custom. National Prize, $100. 

Senior-Junior High School Classes: Choice 
of (1) How Abstinence from Alcoholic Liquors 
by the Individual Benefits the Community; 
(2) Dialogue: Why Not Use Cigarets? Nation- 
al Prize, $25. 

Sophomore-Freshman Classes: The Steps 
from 1825 to 1920 by which the United States 
came to National Prohibition of the Liquor 
Traffic. National Prize, $25. (May be corre- 
lated with history or civics.) 

Seventh-Eighth Grades: Choice of (1) Why 
the United States Prohibits the Sale of Beer 
and Wine; (2) Why Did the College Teacher 
Say to Young People, “Leave Smoking to Your 
Competitor?” National Prize, $15. 

Fifth-Sizth Grades: Project for a Temper- 


ance Work Book. Details given in the Subjects 
and Rules leaflet. The National Prize ($10) 
will be awarded to the “Work Book.” Honor- 
able mention will be given the best essay from 
rural schools which are unable to make the 
work book, on the subject, “Why I Intend to 
Let Alcoholic Liquors Alone.” 

Fourth Grade: Reproduction of story, “The 
Boy Who Talked with Abraham Lincoln.” 
National Prize, $5. 

Posters on Alcohol and Tobacco. Element- 
Pai and High School. National Prize, each 

10. 

Detailed information is given in the leaflet, 
“Subjects and Rules for Prize Contests—1926- 
27,” published by the National W. C. T. U. 
Publishing House, Evanston, Illinois. 

Further information will gladly be given 
by the national director, Miss Cora Frances 
Stoddard, 400 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Harmon Foundation Survey Awards 


The Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., 
New York City will make four quarterly 
awards, totaling $1,600, to writers of short 
articles on social, civic or industrial subjects. 
There are three awards each quarter—the first, 
$250; the second, $100; and the third, $50. 
The successful manuscripts will be published 
in the Survey Graphic. 
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ALVIN F. KEMP 


Alvin F. Kemp, who has succeeded the late 
Eli M. Rapp as superintendent of the schools 
of Berks County, is a native of Berks County. 
Superintendent Kemp is a graduate of the 
Keystone State Normal School at Kutztown 
and of Muhlenberg College. He holds his 
master’s degree in education from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Superintendent Kemp has devoted himself 
to the educational field. He taught in the win- 
ter and attended normal school classes during 
the spring in the early years of his prepara- 
tion. After completing the normal school 
course he taught seven terms in Heydt School, 
Washington Township. He resigned that po- 
sition in 1905 to become principal of the 
Longswamp Township High School. In 1915 
Superintendent Kemp became assistant su- 
perintendent of Berks County, a position which 
he filled ably until his present promotion. 

Mr. Kemp’s ideals in teaching have been 
accuracy, self helpfulness and mastery of sub- 
ject matter on the part of the pupil. 





ARE YOU TRYING TO CLIMB? 


Are you trying to climb where the chosen are, 
Where the feet of men are few? 
Do you long for “a job that is worth one’s 
while?” 
Well, here’s a thought for you. 
The pots of gold at the rainbow’s end 
Are sought by the teeming mob, 
But the fairies who guard them choose as 
friend 
The man that loves his job. 


It isn’t the kick, it’s not the pull, 
That brings the strong man out: 

But it’s long time work, and it’s all time will, 
And the cheerful heart and stout. 

Have you faith in yourself? Do you want to 

win? 

Is your heart for success athrob? 

There’s just one thing that can bring you in 
With the winners—love your job. 
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THOMAS J. GEORGE HONORED 


Thomas J. George, superintendent of the 
Carnegie schools until last June, retired amid 
honors conferred by various groups associated 
with him during his thirty years of work 
as principal of the high school and later as 
superintendent of the schools of Carnegie. 


The School Board elected Mr. George su- 
perintendent emeritus at his former salary. 
At a testimonial banquet given in his honor 
by the directors and teaching staff, C. E. 
Dickey, superintendent of the schools of Al- 
legheny County; William M. Davidson, super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh Schools; and Ruth 
E. Dennis of the teaching staff made addresses. 
Superintendent Norman L. Glasser, successor 
to Mr. George, presented him with a white gold 
watch, chain and knife in behalf of the school 
directors and the teaching force. 

A few days later at the eighth grade com- 
mencement exercises the 2,500 pupils of the 
Carnegie schools gave Mr. George a beautiful 
mahogany radiola 28. At a reception of the 
Carnegie High School Alumni Association in 
honor of Mr. George, the president of the 
Alumni Association announced that a bronze 
bust of Mr. George was being prepared and 
that it would be placed in the high school 
building in memory of his services as founder 
and organizer of the Carnegie High School 
thirty years ago. 





A VALUED APPRECIATION 


We have greatly enjoyed going through the 
September PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
It rises admirably to its responsibility as the 
official organ of the largest state education 
association in the world. 


Very cordially yours, 


Joy E. MorGan, Editor. 
Journal of the N. E. A. 
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F,. THEODORE STRUCK 


F. Theodore Struck, on September 1, re- 
signed as State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion to become Professor of Industrial Edu- 
cation and head of the Department of Indus- 
trial Education at State College. 

Doctor Struck obtained his B. S. degree 
from the University of Oregon in 1911; his 
A. M. degree from Columbia University in 
1914; and his Ph.D. degree from the same 
institution in 1920. Before entering the teach- 
ing profession, Doctor Struck had practical 
experience in the trades, in architecture and 
in engineering. His professional experience 
covers a period of fifteen years as teacher, 
supervisor and administrator in Vocational 
and Practical Arts Education. From 1918 to 
1920 he was instructor in Teacher Training at 
Pennsylvania State College. He accepted a 
position in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1920 and served four years as Assistant 
Director of Vocational Education. For the 
past year, he has been Director of the Voca- 
tional Bureau. 

Doctor Struck is the author of “Construction 
and Repair Work for the Farm” and several 
bulletins. He is a member of the Beta Chapter, 
Phi Delta Kappa. 





INTERNATIONAL ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE CONGRESS 


The International English Language Con- 
gress will meet in Philadelphia under the aus- 
pices of the Sesquicentennial Exposition, No- 
vember 25 to 27. Dr. Ralph Dornfeld Owen, 
Professor of Education at Temple University, 
is chairman of the national committee. 

Melvil Dewey, a member of the group of 
scholars who held an international English 
meeting during the Centennial Exposition, will 
address the meeting. 

Some of the leading philologists and lin- 
guists of the United States, believing that Eng- 
lish can and should be made the international 
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auxiliary language, have accepted membership 
on the National Committee of Thirty-five to 
sponsor the Philadelphia meeting. 

Among them are Dr. Roland Kent, professor 
of Indo-European philology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Edward Prokosch, 
professor of Germanic philology at Bryn Mawr 
College. Six national organizations are repre- 
sented on the committee,—the Philological As- 
sociation, the Modern Language Association, 
the Linguistic Society, the American Library 
Association, the New England _ Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English, the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. All of 
these organizations and scholars take the view- 
point that linguistics, like biology, can be an 
applied science as well as a descriptive science. 

The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, of which Dr. Sterling A. Leonard of the 
University of Wisconsin is president, has ac- 
cepted Dr. Owen’s invitation to hold joint meet- 
ings with the Congress next November. 





WESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


President, William H. Martin, Wilkinsburg 
Secretary, F. W. Shockley, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Members of our Association in Western 
Pennsylvania have a rare treat in store on 
October 22 and 23, and it is hoped that many 
of the schools will be closed on October 22 
so that the teachers may secure the benefit of 
the inspirational speakers and the group 
conferences. 

On Friday forenoon, October 22, the Pitts- 
burgh city institute will be held in Syria 
Mosque. The institute and the Western Con- 
vention District will hold a joint session there 
in the afternoon. On Saturday morning in the 
Schenley high school the various departments 
will meet at 9:00 A. M. for two hours. At 
11:00 A. M. the final general session will be 
held in the Schenley auditorium. 

Through the cooperation of William M. 
Davidson, Superintendent Pittsburgh schools, 
and Grover H. Alderman, Dean School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh, the following 
imported speakers have been secured: 

1. Franklin Spencer Edmonds, Author of 

the Edmonds Act of 1921, Philadelphia 

2. William Finley, Nature Study Specialist, 
Washington, D. C. 

3. William Scott Gray, Dean College of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

4. William Mather Lewis, President George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. 

5. Albert E. Winship, Editor Journal of 
Education, Boston, Mass. 





Teacher.—Tommy, your arithmetic paper is 
very poor. I shall have to write your father. 

Tommy.—Give him fits, teacher; he did that 
paper. 








Program of the Erie Convention District of the 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 


Art 


Chairman, Katherine Agard, Union City 
Secretary, Edith Cook, Corry 


Friday and Saturday, October 15, 16, 1926 
At the Academy High School, Erie, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


President, Charles E. Dickey, Superintendent 
of Schools, Allegheny County, Pittsburgh 


First Vice-President, Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 


Second Vice-President, Rhys Powell, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Scranton 


Executive Secretary, J. Herbert Kelley, Har- 
risburg 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE ERIE CONVENTION 
DISTRICT 


Norman Koontz, Superintendent of Schools, 
Titusville, President 

C. C. Crawford, Principal State Normal School, 
Edinboro, Second Vice-President 

Fay Daley, Academy High School, Erie, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer 

P. D. Blair, Superintendent Crawford County 
Schools, Meadville 

R. S. Winton, President Local Branch P. S. E. 
A. Crawford County Schools, Townville 

Chester P. Lingo, Classroom teacher, Guys 
Mills, Crawford County Schools 

I. H. Russell, Superintendent Erie County 
Schools, North East 

Thomas Shallenberger, Assistant Director Vo- 
cational Education, Waterford 

— Superintendent of Schools, Mead- 
ville 

P. G. Brown, County Vocational Supervisor, 
Meadville 

Adelaide Remler, 592 Arch St., Meadville 

Carolyn Corey, 292 Church St., Meadville 

R. S. Dewey, Superintendent of Schools, Corry 

Frances Storrs, Senior High School, Corry 

J. C. Diehl, Superintendent of Schools, Erie 

Frank T. Chamberlain, President Local Branch 
P. S. E. A. Erie City Schools, Erie 

Melvin E. Morse, Classroom teacher, Erie City 
Schools, Erie 

Walter J. Groschke, Director of Vocational 
Education, Erie 

W. = Wheatley, State Normal School, Edin- 
oro 


GENERAL PROGRAMS 


Three meetings—Friday, 1:30 P. M.; 8:00 
P. M. and Saturday, 10:00 A. M. 
Addresses will be given by speakers from 
within and without the state—speakers to be 
announced later. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 


Two meetings—Friday, 3:00 P. M., Saturday, 
9:00 A. M. 
Agriculture 
Chairman, E. Joel Strawn, Erie 
Secretary, Walter Hess, Waterford 


Commercial Education 
Chairman, Esther Lawler, Corry 
Secretary, Frances A. O’Malley, Titusville 
English 
Chairman, Frances Storrs, Corry 


Home Economics 
Chairman, Erma Kerber, Erie 
Secretary, Marian Bridge, Erie 
Mathematics 
Chairman, Mr. McQuiston, North East 
Secretary, J. Arthur Johnson, West Spring- 
field 
Science 
Chairman, Frederick L. Pond, Meadville 
Secretary, Leo Armagost, Erie 
Social Studies 
Chairman, Phoebe L. Finley, Warren 
Secretary, Eleanor McKay, Meadville 
Trade and Industrial Arts 
Chairman, Harry L. Colter, Erie 
Secretary, Jonathan Bright, Erie 
Modern Languages 
Chairman, Theodore Lortz, Meadville 
Secretary, Grace Prenatt, Meadville 
Arithmetic 
Chairman, Sue Willard, Titusville 
Secretary, Anna Olson, Erie 
Geography 
Chairman, Hazel M. Ketcham, Erie 
Secretary, Maude Howard, Edinboro 
Kindergarten and 
Grade I 
Chairman, Elizabeth Pfeiffer, Erie 
Secretary, Miss Lyon, Meadville 
Grades II and III 
Chairman, Marie Carney, Erie 
Secretary, Florence Feist, Erie 
History 
Chairman, Lenore Walker, Erie 
Secretary, Mary McLaughlin, Erie 
Language 


Chairman, Miss Ruhling, Erie 
Secretary, Inez Weed, Erie 
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Second Annual Educational Conference 
“Junior High School Procedure” 


Teachers College, Temple University 


Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
October 22-23, 1926 


Conference Committee: 
Doctor Ralph Dornfeld Owen, Professor of 
Education, Temple University, Chairman 
Doctor George E. Walk, Dean Teachers Col- 
lege, Temple University 
Doctor George B. Wheeler, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Philadelphia 
Superintendent W. H. Weiss, Bethlehem 
Superintendent Edward S. Ling, Abington 
Doctor Norman Cameron, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chester 
Superintendent Martin L. Peters, Phoenixville 
Superintendent John B. Ritter, Collingswood, 
New Jersey 
Doctor J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg 


General Meeting, Beury Hall 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1926 


7:30 P. M. 
Address of Welcome, President Charles E. 
Beury 
Address, “Co-ordinating the Work of the 


Junior and the Senior High School,” Doc- 
tor Franklin W. Johnson, Professor of 
Secondary Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Round Tables 


9:00 P. M. 


Round Table: “What Should Constitute En- 
trance Requirements to the Junior High 
School?” Mr. Clarence E. Howell, Director 
of Junior High Schools, Trenton, N. J. 

Discussion Leaders: 

Doctor E. F. Grizzell, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Pennsylvania 
Mr. Henry Deininger, Principal Shaw 

Junior High School, Philadelphia 


9:00 P. M. 

Round Table: “Following Up the Junior High 
School Graduate,” Mr. Dana Z. Eckert, 
Department of Research, Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh 

Discussion Leaders: 

Mr. A. B. Wallize, Principal Edison Junior 
High School, Harrisburg 

Mr. E. L. Roberts, Principal Cramer Junior 
High School, Camden, New Jersey 


9:00 P. M. 


Round Table: “How Should Vocational and 
Semi-Vocational Courses be Related to the 
Junior High School?” Mr. David A. 
Ward, Superintendent of Schools, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 
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Discussion Leaders: 
Mr. W. D. Spively, Director of Evening 
School, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 
Doctor Landis Tanger, Superintendent of 
Schools, Reading 


9:00 P. M. 


Round Table: “What Guidance Can the Junior 
High School Offer in a Small Commu- 
nity?” Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Director 
of Guidance, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Discussion Leaders: 

Mr. J. Frank Carter, Principal Haverford 
Township High School 

Mr. D. M. Melchior, High School Depart- 
ment, Girard College, Philadelphia 


General Meeting, Beury Hall 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1926 
9:30 A M. 


Address, “The Junior High School as a Com- 
munity,” Doctor Charles R. Foster, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools, Pitts- 
burgh 

Round Tables 


11:00 A. M. 


Round Table: “A Hundred Percent Health 
Education Program,” Mr. A. Lester Crap- 
ser, Director Department of Health Educa- 
tion, State Normal School, East Strouds- 
burg 

Discussion Leaders: 

Doctor William A. Stecher, Director of De- 
partment of Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Philadelphia 

Mr. T. L. Beatty, Principal Radnor Town- 
ship High School 


11:00 A. M. 


Round Table: “Promotion Based upon a Citi- 
zenship Merit System,” Mr. Carleton A. 
Hopkins, Hatch Junior High School 

Discussion Leaders: 

Mr. Francis Freelicher, Headmaster Oak 
Lane Country Day School, Philadelphia 
Mr. William J. Lowery, Principal Stetson 

Junior High School 


11:00 A. M. 

Round Table: “How Can the Junior High 
School Co-operate with Other Agencies to 
Give Pupils Religious Education?” Mr. E. 
H. Snow, Principal Junior High School, 
Ardmore 


(Turn to page 134) 








Program of the Educational Conference to Be 
Held at Bucknell University 


Friday, November 5, 9:00 A. M. 


Superintendents 


Presiding Superintendent, Clyde W. Cranmer, Kit- 
tanning 
Scientific Supervision— 
Superintendent H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
Asst. Supt. John Young, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Superintendent H. O. Dietrich, Norristown 
Reorganizing the Curriculum— 
Deputy State Superintendent Charles D. Koch, 
Harrisburg 
Superintendent C. H. Garwood, Harrisburg 


Normal Schools and Teacher Training 


Presiding, James G. Pentz, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 
Values of Practice Teaching— 
Dr. C. D. Cooper, Normal School, Brockport, 
New York 
Dr. W. O. Allen, Lafayette College, Easton 
Technique of Practice Teaching—Dr. R. 
Steele, State Normal School, Clarion, Pa. 
Professionalizing Academic Courses—Dr. C. C. 
Fries, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 


High Schools 


Presiding, Superintendent W. W. Ejister, Hamburg, 
New Jersey 
Selective Admission and Orientation of Freshmen— 
Dean R. H. Rivenburg, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 
Dr. John I. Woodruff, Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove 
What the High School Principal Wants in the 
College Graduate Entering Teaching— 
Principal J. H. Eisenhauer, Reading 
Superintendent Carl L. Millward, Milton 
Extra Curricular Activities, Aims, Machinery, 
Program, Time Allotment— 
Principal George E. Schilling, Bradford 
Margaret Groff, S. Philadelphia High School for 
Girls 
Junior High Schools 
Presiding, Principal Stanley Rolfe, Maplewood, 
New Jersey. 
Place of the Junior High School in Our Scheme 
of Education— 
Superintendent A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
Guidance, What Kind and How? 
Principal I. N. Earle, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Principal W. H. Clipman, Charleroi 
The Library in the Junior High School— 
Adeline Zachert, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 


Friday, November 5, 11:00 A. M. 
General Session 
Presiding, Dr. Ezra Lehman, State Normal School, 


Shippensburg 

Address—Dr. John W. Withers, Dean of the 
School of Education, New York University, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Friday, November 5, 2:00 P. M. 
General Session 


Presiding, Dr. G. C. L. Riemer, State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg 

Greetings, Dr. Emory W. Hunt, President of Buck. 
nell University, Lewisburg 

Address, Dr. John W. Withers, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, N. Y. 

Address, Dr. Will Grant Chambers, Dean of the 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 


. Friday, November 5, 8:30 P. M. 
General Session 
Presiding, Thomas Wood, Esq., Williamsport 
Concert, Bucknell University Glee Club, Ralph F. 
Hartz, Director 
Address, Dr. John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Saturday, November 6, 9:00 A. M. 
Subject Conferences 
English, Presiding, Dr. C. C. Fries, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Social Science, Presiding, H. S. Lloyd, Kingston 
Modern Language, Presiding, Rolf W. Haller, New 
York City, N. Y. 
Latin, Presiding, Norman E. Henry, Pittsburgh 
Mathematics, Presiding, Superintendent R. J. W. 
Templin, West Pittston 
Health and Physical Training, Presiding, Earle R. 
Bartholomew, Williamsport 
Science, Presiding, L. J. Ulmer, Normal School, 
Lock Haven 
General Committee 
Frank G. Davis 
GeorcE B. Lawson 
R. H. RIvEnBurG 
Leo L. RocKwELL 
JAMES P. WHYTE 





LOCK HAVEN MEETING 


This is the last call for superintendents 
and teachers of the Central Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict of the State Education Association to 
meet at the State Normal School at Lock 
Haven, October 7-9. The program is an at- 
tractive one. The Executive Committee has 
made an honest effort to give the teachers 
something worth while. We think it would be 
advisable for all the rural schools to close on 
Friday. The departments are especially ar- 
ranged for all grades with an advisory member 
from the State Department. Lock Haven is 
easily reached by railroad or automobile. We 
anticipate a very large attendance. To all 
you teachers and principals and superinten- 
dents, we say come along and let us have a 
fine time educationally. 

G. D. Ross, President 
Central Convention District, P. S. E. A. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 








Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the 
Department desires to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others 
interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 








tion regarding the Capitol of our Nation. 


method by which teachers can multiply 
the helpful life experiences of their pupils 
than by organized school journeys to this 
great Exposition. 





EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 


Thousands of boys and girls in the high schools of Pennsylvania and the United 
States journey annually to Washington to receive first-hand impressions and informa- 


This year, Philadelphia is host to the Nations of the World in the celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

Assembled at this Exposition, within the borders of our State and of convenient access 
to all Pennsylvanians, are the highest expressions of the achievements of the Nation 
in art, literature, education, science, industry, agriculture, commerce, manufacture, trans- 
portation and the application of scientific invention to present day life. Here also may 
be seen examples of the customs and handicrafts of the Nations of the world. 

I therefore urge upon the teachers and school officials of the State the educational 
and patriotic values of a visit to the Sesquicentennial. I know of no more practical 


Fusco A. 








STAFF ORGANIZATION 
FRANCIS B. HAAS, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board 
Chairman, Board of Normal School Principals 
F. S. Hartman, Executive Secretary 
L. ;: Chief Accountant and Budget Officer 
Hi. E. GAYMAN, Director of Research and Stattstics 


JAMES N. Rule, Deputy Superintendent 


Secondary Education.............. JaMEs N. Rute, Director 
W. H. Bristow, Assistant Director 

Extension Education ..........sccceces . CASTLE, Director 
Lucy W. “Gass, Supervisor 


SPOCIGE GMCQHOWs 6:5 55.6 oc dec 0dee ces F. H. REITER, Director 
EpNA KUGLER, Supervisor 
TeQcne? Bare. <6 occscteces HENRY KLONOWER, Director 


Elementary Certification. ...JONAS WAGNER, Asst. Director 
Secondary Certification & Placement. J. K. Bowman, Asst.Dir. 
State Normal Schools 

Institutions for Teacher Preparation 

Institutions for Special Education 


RoBeErT C. SHAw, Deputy Superintendent 
Rural Service Bureau............ Tuomas A. Bock, Director 
GEORGE A. STEARNS, Assistant Director 
WittiaM S. Tart, Assistant Director 


Consolidation Projects........0e.000: LEE L. Driver, Director 
CURPICUIUNE SOPUCES o.oo. 6c 8c cwece's J. A. FoBerc, Chairman 
7.1 RAO A Rr C. VALENTINE KirBy, Director 
Elementary and Kindergarten Ed..HELEN PURCELL, Director 
BT ee ey een OrTON Lowe, Director 
yl Serar ae eemecewaee wees ERNA GRASSMUCK, Director 
MINI weatanieduestanance W. G. MoorHEAD, Director 
ee Education....MAry M. HEFFERNAN, Supervisor 
Physical Education.......... E. R. KONTNER, Supervisor 
Health Instruction......... HELENA McCray, Supervisor 
Mathematics and Science............ J. A. FoBEerG, Director 
ORRG vs sis céccvcwe cee ee M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Director 
SOROOF LONGIIES. «oi ccalesccicvs ADELINE ZACHERT, Director 
Department Library....... MARGARET SWISHER, Librarian 
SOG SINGIES cic d cuweawees'ee J. LyNN BARNARD, Director 
VOSNGE BOMCONOM «6 icc cucweccuens C. F. HoBan, Director 
State Board of Censors....... JOSEPH BERRIER, Executive Clerk 








LiInDLEY H. DENNIS, Deputy Superintendent 


Vocational Bureau............ LINDLEY H. DENNIs, Director 
Agricultural Education....H. C. FETTEROLF, Asst. Director 
V. A. Martin, Supervisor 

J. S. CHAMPION, Supervisor 


Continuation Schools........ P. L. CRESSMAN, Asst. Director 
Home Economics..... Mrs. ANNA G. GREEN, Asst. Director 
Industrial Education............ C. E. HEDDEN, Supervisor 


MATTHEWS, Supervisor 
State Library and Museum..ANNA A. MaAcDONALD, Acting Dir. 
NorMAN Gray, Assistant Director 





Library 
CDS OCTET Ee MARGARET WALLER, Librarian 
Extension. . . ROBERT P. Biss, Extension Librarian 
BMGIERS os ca Keeecuiccageets Hira H. SHENK, Archivist 
POs oc duc danecwads Jonten W. KLINE, Law Librarian 
BT ee Cer Or OCT. Boyp P. Roturock, Curator 


Institutions for Vocational Education 
Penna. Historical Commission....ALBERT COOK MYERS, Sec. 


Witiiam M. DENISON, Deputy Superintendent 
Public School Business Bureau...... D. E. Crostey, Director 
U. G. Fry, Supervisor 
Child Helping and Accounting Bureau .J. Y. SHAMBACH, Director 
Attendance and Child Labor Laws.E. A. QUACKENBUSH, Sup. 
GeO s ce acc cucaes HarRo_p L. HOLBROOK, Supervisor 
School Buildings Bureau.........+.++ H. C. E1cuer, Director 
F. M. HIGHBERGER Assistant Director 
SAMUEL H. JAMISON, Supervisor 
Harry W. STONE, Supervisor 
Pub. Sch. Employes’ Retirement Board. .H. H. BatsH, Secretary 


CuarLes D. Kocu, Deputy Superintendent 
Credentials BGs «6 éSkccsceccecass J. G. PEntTz, - Director 
A. D. Jackson, Assistant Director 
Professional Examining Boards 
Architects Optometrical 
Anthracite Mine Inspectors Osteopathic 
Bituminous Mine Inspectors Osteopathic Surgeons 
Dental Council Pharmacy 
Engineers and Land Surveyors Public Accountants 
Medical Education and Licen- Undertakers 
sure Veterinary 


_ Nurses __. 
Institutions of Higher Learning 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
President and Chief Executive Officer, FRANCIS B. HAas 


Mrs. EDWARD W. BIDDLE.........-- +s eeeeeeeeeeee Carlisle 
Se TE. COME, Plc ici cock cecondecucceveescvens Dimock 
GCieAmeee We DICKBW so icc ci ie ccedeceudnceiwcens Pittsburgh 
GAVEL Go WEMIMRs 60.6 ccc cre cwscnence snes aes Philadelphia 


jJammes N. RULE........-- 
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Official Communications 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE CHANGE 


To School Superintendents, Supervising Prin- 
cipals and Normal School Principals: 


In the September issue of the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL announcement was made that the 
Annual Conference of School Superintendents 
and Normal School Principals would be held 
in the Capitol, Harrisburg, November 3-5. 

Upon invitation of the Pennsylvania Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, it has been decided to 
hold this year’s Education Week celebration, 
November 8-13, in the Pennsylvania Sesqui- 
centennial Building, Philadelphia. 

In order to give the annual conference all 
the advantages the Sesquicentennial exposition 
offers, the sessions will be held in connection 
with the Education Week observance in the 
Pennsylvania Building, Friday morning and 
afternoon, November 12. An outline of a ten- 
tative program appears on page 131 of 
this section. I trust the attendance will be the 
largest in the history of the movement. 

FRANCIS B. HAAS 





EXTENSION EDUCATION REPORT FOR 
1926-1927 


To Superintendents: 


In-anticipation of the Superintendent’s An- 
nual Report for the school year 1926-1927, the 
attention of superintendents is called to a clas- 
sification of English and Citizenship Classes 
under Extension Activities, Item I, B of the 
Superintendent’s Annual Report. 

Please advise your directors, supervisors, 
and teachers of extension schools that the Eng- 
lish-and-Citizenship Classes report will be 
divided in the next annual report into the 
following three classes with total, and that 
data should be recorded accordingly: 


English and Citizenship Classes 


PERS ES CLT YS anh ae ee ee creer ae 
ne ee eee ee 
School and Other Classes ........ 

CR RE ee Oe ees eter ere 


For each of these types of English and 
Citizenship Classes, the usual information as 
to number of hours per year; number of 
teachers; number of minors enrolled—boys, 
girls, and total; number of adults enrolled— 
men, women, and total; total enrolment,— 
male, female, and total; and average daily 
attendance—male, female, and total, will be 
included as heretofore. 


|| 


FRANCIS B. Haas 





CONTEMPLATED HIGH SCHOOL 
RECLASSIFICATION 
To District and County Superintendents: 


On or before November 1, each superinten- 
dent should submit to the Department a state- 


ment relating to changes, if any are contem- 
plated, in the classification and organization 
of high schools in his territory as follows: 

1. List of high schools the classification 
of which should be reviewed during the 
current school year. 

2. List of high schools in fourth class school 
districts which desire to add a year’s 
work. 

8. List of fourth class school districts which 
desire to establish new high schools. 

4. List of school districts which are plan- 
— to reorganize on the 6-6 or 6-3-3 

asis. 


It is necessary that this statement be sent 
promptly, as the list of schools submitted at 
this time will be the basis of the Department’s 
inspection and reclassification of high schools 
for the current school year. 

FRANCIS B. Haas 





EXTENSION EDUCATION SERVICE 
To Superintendents: 


Recent extension education legislation has 
greatly expanded the scope of the responsibili- 
ties of local school districts in the field of the 
education of legally employed minors and 
adults. In order that school districts may dis- 
charge this responsibility as effectively as pos- 
sible, the Department is developing an Exten- 
sion Education Service. 

The value of this service to school districts 
will be greatly increased if the Department can 
be promptly notified of new extension edu- 
cation activities. 

FRANCIS B. HAAS 





PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
The State professional examining boards 
have scheduled examinations to take place as 
follows: 
State Board of Pharmacy: 
October 7, 8, 9, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh 
State Board of Architects: 
October 26, 27, Harrisburg 
State Board of Public Accountants: 
November 1, 3, 4, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh 
State Board of Undertakers: 
December 8, 9, Philadelphia 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The below listed publication recently came 
from the press and is ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring a copy of the same should 
make application through the local county or 
district superintendent. 

Educational Monographs, Volume 1, Number 
a Schools of Pennsylvania, Statistical 

ata. 
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Education Week 


November 8-13, 1926 


In response to the invitation of the Penn- 
sylvania Sesquicentennial Commission, Educa- 
tion Week this year will be celebrated in con- 
nection with the Sesquicentennial exposition 
in Philadelphia beginning Monday, November 
8, and ending Saturday, November 13. 

The sessions will be held in the Pennsyl- 
vania Building—conceded to be the most ar- 
tistic building in the entire exposition and 
housing an exhibit that expresses Pennsyl- 
vania’s progress in all lines of endeavor dur- 
ing the past one hundred fifty years. 

With a background representing the nation’s 
growth in art, commerce, education, industry 
and civic betterment and with a program cen- 
tering around the history of education with 
emphasis on present day trends, the coming 
observance will be one of outstanding interest 
to educators in both State and Nation. The 
following tentative program has been arranged 
under the supervision of Miss Martha G. 
Thomas of the Pennsylvania Sesquicentennial 
Commission and State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Francis B. Haas. Leaders in 
American education, in art, literature, music 
and science are being invited to participate. 
A complete program will be published in the 
November JOURNAL. 


Monday, November 8—Sesquicentennial Day 
Morning Theme: 150 Years of Educa- 
tional Advancement 
Afternoon Themes: (a) Trends in Public 
School Education; (b) Trends in 
Higher and Professional Education 
The concluding number of the afternoon’s 
program will be a roll call of the 
thirteen original colonies with re- 
sponses by the respective State Super- 
intendents. 


aie November 9—Fine Arts and Science 
ay 
Sponsors: Art, Music, Literary and Sci- 
entific Associations of Pennsylvania 
Morning Theme: The Realization of Art, 
Literary and Music Ideals through a 
System of Education 
Afternoon Theme: The Educational Use- 
fulness of Science 
It is planned to invite Pennsylvania ar- 
tists, authors, musicians and scien- 
tists. These will be presented to the 
audience during the afternoon ses- 
sion. 


Wednesday, November 10—School Directors’ 
Day . 
Sponsor: State School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation 
Theme: Financing Public Education 
The State School Board Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation will participate in this meet- 
ing. Speakers of national prominence 
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have been invited to discuss this ques- 
tion. In view of the coming session 
of the State Legislature, this meeting 
will be of importance not only to 
school directors but to educators, 
members of the Legislature and every- 
one in the State interested in the 
future of public education in this 
Commonwealth. 
Thursday, November 11—State Day (Armistice 
Day) 

Sponsor: American Legion 

Theme: Education and Citizenship 

The organizations that will participate 
are: Ladies Auxiliary of the American 
Legion, Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
League of Women Voters, Members 
of the State Legislature, Historical 
Commission, Representatives of 
Libraries and Museums, Organiza- 
tions and Institutions in Extension, 
Special and Vocational Education. 


Friday, November 12—Congress of School 
Superintendents and Normal School 


Principals 
Sponsor: Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 


Theme: Adapting Education to the Needs 
of the Children and People of Penn- 
sylvania 

The morning session will be devoted 
to a consideration of rural and 
vocational needs. In the afternoon 
the needs of the citizen out of school 
and of handicapped children will pro- 
vide the central themes. 

An important number will be the report 
of the Conference Committee on Rural 
Education. 


Saturday, November 13—Teacher Day 


Sponsor: The Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association 

Theme: The State and the Teacher 

Participating: Teachers of Pennsylvania; 
Parent-Teacher Organizations; State 
Retirement Board 


Two sessions will be held each day, the morn- 
ing meeting will convene at 11:00 and the 
afternoon one at 2:00. Luncheon will be 
served at 12:30. Educational motion pictures 
will be shown daily from 10:00 to 11:00, 1:15 
to 2:00 and 4:00 to 5:00. School organizations 
will furnish music during the programs and 
at lunch time. 

Opportunities will be provided for the meet- 
ing of organizations before and after each 
session. 

The exhibits at the Sesquicentennial provide 
the greatest educational lesson ever presented 
by the Nation. They touch and visualize every 
subject in the curriculum from art to safety- 
first instruction. A writer in one of the metro- 
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politan papers recently said, “There is more 
at the Sesquicentennial to exhibit the educa- 
tional and human welfare advances than were 
seen at all other world’s fairs combined.” 

Every teacher, pupil—yes, every citizen in 
the Commonwealth should plan to see it. Edu- 
cation Week will offer an opportune time. 

Teachers who plan to hold programs during 
Education Week will find helpful suggestions 
in the October, 1924 PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL and in the October, 1926 Journal of 
the National Education Association. 





TEACHER ATTENDANCE IN SUMMER 
SESSIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Out of the total number enrolled in the 
twenty-eight accredited Pennsylvania colleges 
and universities, which conducted summer ses- 
sions in 1926, 8,345 were teachers. This num- 
ber does not include Pennsylvania teachers en- 
rolled in summer sessions in other states or 
in European institutions. 

Among these 8,345, were prospective teach- 
ers and teachers in service. Many of the 
latter pursued courses to meet the 1922 Teach- 
ers Qualification Act which requires all teach- 
ers entering the teaching profession subse- 
quent to September 1, 1927 to hold standard 
certification. 

The enrolment of teachers during the 1926 
summer session was somewhat smaller than 
last year due to the fact that the number of 
teachers holding standard certificates is in- 
creasing while the percentage of teachers hold- 
ing less than standard certification is decreas- 
ing. Certificates of less than standard grade 
are valid for one year and require additional 
training for renewal. In time the holders of 
the certificates will meet the requirements for 
standard certification by completing courses to 
discharge the renewal requirements. It is not 
to be interpreted that after 1927 teachers will 
discontinue summer work for there will always 
be a large number who will seek the profession- 
al improvement obtained in summer schools. 

For the past ten years in Pennsylvania there 
has been a sustained interest in self-improve- 
ment. Many teachers in the State are now 
working for collegiate degrees by means of 
extension and summer courses. The recent 
summer enrolment of teachers was as follows: 


RE SE: ons kets Keeerdvus 23 
Pe a” | er 15 
Bucknell University .............. 54 
Carnegie Institute ..............- 116 
Drexel Ansittite «06 sc ces cscens 83 


Duquesne University ............. 67 


Elizabethtown College ............ 131 
ee a... eee 204 
Gettysburg College ............... 112 
Grove City College .............. 192 
Ee errr ree 260 
Lebanon Valley College .......... 158 
Lehigh University ..............-. 34 
Marywood College .............--- 516 
Muhlenberg College .............. 364 
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Pennsylvania State College ........ 2050 
Pennsylvania State Forest School.. 6 
Betem Tel COGS 2 wc cescccsecvee 403 
ee eee 30 
Susquehanna University .......... 206 
Temple University ............... 512 
Qf errr ee 74 
University of Pennsylvania ....... 1200 
University of Pittsburgh .......... 873 
Villa Maria College .............. 156 
oo a eee 205 
Washington and Jefferson ........ 184 
Waynesburg College .............. 117 





PENNSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 


Of the 355 high schools reported in a recent 
publication of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals as members of 
the National Honor Society, 33 are Pennsyl- 
vania High Schools. 

The National Honor Society, an organiza- 
tion of 13,347 members, is sponsored by the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. The purpose of the organization 
is to provide recognition for those who com- 
plete the high school course with a high schol- 
arship. Character, leadership, scholarship and 
service are the basic principles upon which the 
organization is founded. 

National Honor Society Chapters have been 
installed in the following Pennsylvania High 
Schools: 

Canonsburg, Conshohocken, Coraopolis, Du- 
Bois, Easton, Cheltenham, Georges Township, 
Freeport, Hazleton, Westmont-Upper Yoder, 
Kittanning, Lansford, Lancaster Boys and 
Lancaster Thaddeus Stevens, Latrobe, Miners- 
ville, Mauch Chunk Township, New Kensing- 
ton, Norristown, Glen-Nor, Palmerton, Haver- 
ford Township, South Philadelphia Girls, Phil- 
adelphia Girls, West Philadelphia Girls, Phoe- 
nixville, Pittsburgh—Peabody, Edgewood, 
Fifth Avenue, and South; Port Allegany, 
Shinglehouse, Stroudsburg, Centerville. 





TWELVE YEARS OF PERFECT 
ATTENDANCE 


An unusual record was made by the fol- 
lowing students who graduated from the indi- 
cated high schools last June. During the 
twelve years they attended the public schools, 
they were neither absent nor tardy. 


High School Name of Student 


IER 5. hiss ch ccnvesd Esther Adele Roth 
Duquesne .......... Margaret Elizabeth Reed 
a ere Ernest Taylor 
MeKeesport ........0. Dorothy P. Middlemiss 


_ a renee tet, Skee Goldie Fink 





Tomorrow you have no business with. You 
steal if you touch tomorrow. It is God’s. 


Every day has in it enough to keep any man 
occupied without concerning himself with the 
things beyond.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Special Education Catechism 


1. Who is responsible for reporting gravely 
retarded and other children who are not being 
properly educated and trained? 


Teachers, school enumerators, attendance 
officers, secretaries of school boards. 


2. When and to whom shall such reports be 
made? 


On or before October 15 each year; to 
medical inspector and school superinten- 
dent. 


3. What children shall be reported? 
Every child between the ages of 8 and 16 
who is gravely retarded in school work; 
any child between the ages of 6 and 16 
who, because of exceptional physical or 
mental condition, is not being properly 
educated and trained. 


4. Who or what agency shall determine 
whether such children are fit subjects for special 
education and training? 


Medical inspector in fourth class districts, 
approved mental clinics, certified psychol- 
ogist or psychological examiner employed 
by any school district. 


5. To whom shall reports on the educability 
of such children be submitted? 


In fourth class school districts, to the 
State Secretary of Health. In first, sec- 
ond and third class school districts, to the 
district superintendent of schools, if there 
is one; if not, to the State Secretary of 
Health and by him to the proper county 
superintendent of schools. 


6. Who is responsible for submitting to school 
directors plans for the organization of special 
classes? 


The county or district superintendent of 
schools. 


7. What provision shall be made by the school 
directors for the proper education and training 
of all children who are fit subjects for special 
education? 


They shall establish: 

(a) Special classes or schools in the dis- 
trict; or 

(b) Joint special classes or schools with 
other districts; or 

(c) Secure proper education in schools 
outside the district or in approved 
resident schools; or 

(d) Provide legally certified teachers 
for home training. 


8. Upon what basis are school districts reim- 
bursed for maintaining special classes or provid- 
ing special education? 


Provisions for special education must be 


approved by the State Council of Educa- 
tion as to: 

Location 

Constitution and size of classes 

Conditions of admission and discharge 

of pupils 

Equipment 

Courses of study 

Methods of instruction 

Qualifications of teachers 


9. What reimbursement is prescribed by law? 


In first class districts 25 per cent and in 
other districts 30 per cent of the minimum 
salary for elementary teachers, for each 
full-time teacher of an approved special 
class and each full-time principal or super- 
visor of special schools or classes. 

For each part-time teacher, supervisor or 
principal employed in approved special 
classes or schools, reimbursement shall 
consist of a fraction of such amounts pro- 
portional to the time for which such per- 
son is employed. 


10. Who shall superintend the organization of 
special classes and arrangements for special 
education? 


The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


11. When, by and to whom are reports on spe- 
cial education required to be submitted? 


On or before October first each year; by 
the board of school directors; to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


12. What are the provisions for reimbursing 
resident schools for tuition and maintenance of 
deaf and blind children who are legal residents 
of the Commonwealth? 


Resident schools for blind and deaf must 
be approved by the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

For blind and deaf pupils between the 
ages of 6'and 21, the State pays three- 
fourths of the cost of tuition and main- 
tenance and the school districts where such 
pupils have legal residence pay the re- 
maining one-fourth. 

For blind and deaf pupils under 6 and 
over 21, the State pays the entire cost of 
such tuition and maintenance. 


13. What additional provisions are made for 
the education of the blind and deaf? 


Whenever, for any cause, parents are un- 
able to educate properly blind children 
under eight years of age, the State Coun- 
cil of Education is authorized, with the 
written consent of the parents to provide 
proper education and training for such 
children at a cost not exceeding $1.50 
per day. 
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The Department of Public Instruction is 
authorized to make provision for defray- 
ing the necessary expense of regularly 
enrolled blind or deaf students, residents 
of Pennsylvania, pursuing any course of 
study, profession, art or science in any 
university, college, conservatory of music, 
normal, professional or vocational school 
approved by the Department—the 
amount of money so expended by the State 
not to exceed $500 per year for each blind 
or deaf student. 


14. Has the education of blind, deaf and crip- 
pled children been made compulsory? 


Yes. Every person having charge of any 
child between the ages of six and sixteen 
who is deaf, blind or is so crippled, or 
whose hearing or vision is so defective as 
to make it impracticable to have such 
child educated in the public school shall 
allow such child to be sent to some school 
where proper provision is made for such 
children, or shall provide for the tuition 
of such child by a legally certified private 
tutor. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 
School Journeys—A Pre-View Lesson 


October is a delightful month for school 
journey work. Nature is bounteous in her 
offerings. The heavens set up a challenge 
through delicate colorings, glorious sunsets 
and brilliant star constellations. The birds, 
winging their way south, call to us to mark 
their departure and note the work they have 
performed during their sojourn here. The re- 
maining ones remind us of their need of shel- 
ters during the cold months and the periods of 
heavy snows which lie ahead. Insect life 
above ground has come to a standstill. Where 
have they all gone and what are they doing— 
therein is a challenge to us. The trees in 


their gorgeous tints bring memories of Bryant, . 


Abbey, Helen Hunt Jackson—and of Kipling’s 
lines “the autumn sets the forest maples 
blazing.” 

The September Journal (page 57) contained 
the suggestion that a survey of eachschool area 
be made for the purpose of listing materials 
which the school journey makes available. 
Pennsylvania teachers have returned to their 
schools resolved to make instruction concrete 
and more effective—to talk less and have the 
pupils do more; to use the textbook less and 
make wider use of relationships, situations and 
materials about them. They have, then, made 
or will make this survey. Next they will want 
to organize and conduct journeys in connection 
with the teaching of the various subjects. 

Many teachers have never conducted a school 
journey. They perhaps do not know where 
the materials are. There are always trees 
near at hand. October is the month in which 
the fall Arbor and Bird Day is observed. The 
first journey might be a study of trees. This 
suggests a school day in the woods, perhaps a 
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Saturday morning. Let the forest be the lab- 
oratory and the trees, shrubs, flowers, ferns, 
birds and other wild things be the textbooks. 
To study these in their native habitats will be 
a real delight to the children and a worth- 
while undertaking. 

Begin to plan for this. Let the first lesson 
be a simple one. The children should provide 
themselves with notebook and pencil. The 
purpose should be to make a list of all the dif- 
ferent plants and animal groups that are seen. 
Have the children make two columns, one for 
plants and the other for animals. Direct them 
to list under each the different kinds of plant 
groups and animal groups in the forest or 
field. Under plants can be recorded such names 
as trees, shrubs, flowers, ferns, lichens, etc.; 
under animals—birds, squirrels, rabbits, in- 
sects, turtles, lizards, snakes, etc. After this 
experience the children will realize that the 
forest is a complex community of living things. 

The lesson lends itself to a number of possi- 
bilities. Pupils may make notes showing how 
each one of these groups touches our everyday 
lives—how trees serve us, what shrubs give 
us, how ferns help us, what birds mean to us, 
the value of deer, etc. Later, detailed studies 
of the more important of these may be made— 
as for example, trees. 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
(From page 127) 
Discussion Leaders: 

Doctor Charles B. Peters, Director of Week- 
Day Religious Schools, Reformed Church 
of America 

Mr. W. W. Haviland, Headmaster Friends 
Select School, Philadelphia 


11:00 A. M. 

Round Table: “The Teacher and the Social 
Viewpoint,” Doctor Ralph Dornfeld Owen, 
Temple University 

Discussion Leaders: 

Miss Harriet Link, Principal John Paul 
Jones Junior High School, Philadelphia 
Mr. Kenneth G. Pray, Director Pennsylvania 

School of Social and Health Work 


12:30 


All attending the Conference are invited to 
partake of a buffet lunch as guests of the 
University. Cafeteria, Fourth Floor. 





The former goal of education was to induce 
our pupils to accept the gold coins of our own 
wisdom by trying to transfer them from our 
pockets to theirs. We know now that the 
only way to educate is to show the child 
where the ore is and to place in his hands the 
tools that will get the ore from the mine. We 
expect our pupils to free the gold from its 
dross and coin it for themselves.—Mary Mc- 
Skimmon, The Challenge of Childhood. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorable attention 
of our readers, who can decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secur? the books. 


Literary Classics 


In spite of the enormous output of new 
books by new and promising writers, publishers 
are determined that young folks shall not for- 
get the old favorite and reliable authors if the 
publication of the classic works in well edited, 
attractively printed, bound and _ illustrated 
form can prevail upon boys and girls to read. 
School programs require the reading of cer- 
tain “Classics” every year and just as surely as 
delicate china and snow white linen tempt the 
appetite of the diner so attractive books tempt 
the appetite of the reader. 


Macmillan Company is publishing a series 
of carefully edited standard works of fiction 
in an attractive blue and gold binding. They 
include JANE EYRE, by Charlotte Bronte; 
BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, by Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge; PLAys, by Richard Brinsley Sheridan; 
LITTLE WOMEN, bv Louisa May Alcott; Two 
YEARS BEFORE THE Mast, by Richard Henry 
Dana; A TALE OF Two CITIES, by Charles 
Dickens; and THE HIsTory OF HENRY ESMOND, 
by William M. Thackeray. 


Allyn and Bacon’s latest offerings in the 
Academy Classics, which are especially edited 
with notes for school use, are TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE, by Charles and Mary Lamb; 
Boy LIFE ON THE PRAIRIE, by Hamlin Garland; 
THE ALHAMBRA, by Washington Irving; and 
IVANHOE, by Sir Walter Scott. Each, $1.00. 


E. P. Dutton and Company are publishing in 
the popular Everyman’s Library edition the 
following works of Robert Louis Stevenson: 
Dr. JEKYLL AND Mr. Hype and other tales, 
IsLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT in the South 
Seas, and PoreMs; in the same edition are 
Samuel Johnson’s LIVES OF THE ENGLISH 
Poets, volumes 1 and 2, and Charles Water- 
ton’s WANDERINGS IN SouTH AMERICA. Each, 
$.80. 


The John C. Winston Company have added 
to the attractive Clear-Type Popular Classics 
for the younger boys and girls the following: 
ANDERSON’S FAIRY TALES, by Hans Christian 
Anderson; LITTLE WOMEN, by Louisa May Al- 
cott; BIBLE STORIES, by Rev. Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut; KIDNAPPED, by Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and HEIDI, by Johanna Spyri. This series 
is especially to be commended for younger chil- 
dren because of the large type and attractive 
illustrations. 
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PROJECTS AND THE PROJECT METHOD IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION. By G. A. Schmidt, 
360 pp. The Century Co., 1926. $2.50. 

“Tendencies in Education” and “Some As- 
pects of Vocational Education in Agriculture,” 
comprise the first two chapters in which the 
author has quoted freely from the theses of 
the best-known educational writers. 

Educational values of projects; selection of 
projects as to kind, scope, ideals, criteria, time, 
home of pupil (country or town), and finance; 
yearly teaching plans; analysis, study, plan- 
ning, measuring results and school records and 
reports—all are clearly and comprehensively 
treated and comprise the core of the book. A 
few of the suggestive tables and outlines are: 
a summary of a type of farming; a yearly 
teaching plan for courses of instruction; jobs 
in various enterprises and income of projects. 
Sample pages from students’ class notebooks 
and project books comprise a few of the 
illustrations. Appended to each chapter is a 
helpful bibliography and the appendix of 23 
pages is all meat. 

According to the author, “the primary pur- 
pose of this book is to help vocational agricul- 
ture teachers to put more emphasis on super- 
vised and directed practice work.” Further- 
more, it will serve effectively to clear up the 
hazy conception of the project method that any 
teacher may have.—Wm. F. Hall. 


PUPIL ADJUSTMENT IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH ScHOOLS. By William C. Reavis. D. 
C. Heath & Co., 1926. ° 


The purposes of this book as presented in 
the introduction are: 

(1) To set forth clearly the problems of mal- 
adjustment in the junior and senior high 
schools; 

(2) To present an analytical treatment of the 
case method as developed by physicians, 
psychologists, psychiatrists and _ social 
workers, as a procedure for the diagnosis, 
prognosis and treatment of individuals 
with respect to their development and per- 
sonal welfare; 


(3) To show the technical application of the 
case-method procedure to the educational 
adjustment of pupils; 

(4) To demonstrate concretely by actual ex- 
ample the application of the case method 
as a modus operandi in counseling and 
guidance. 

In its presentation of cases, techniques, tools 
and devices, “Pupil Adjustment” is a marked 
contribution to educational administration and 
guidance. Particularly helpful are the pro- 
cedures in the determination of causes for 
pupil problem conditions in secondary schools. 
—RHarold L. Holbrook. 


History IN ENGLISH Worps. By Owen Bar- 
field. With an introduction by George 
Philip Krapp. 223 pp. George H. Doran 
Company. 

An “electric” storm would be out of place 
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in Dr. Johnson’s diary, while “magic” is as 
old as the Persian religion of Zoroastianism. 
Plato invented the word from which we derive 
“quality” and the history of “panic” goes back 
to the ancient rites of Pan. Those who delight 
in words, their meaning, sources, development 
and relationship will enjoy this book. It is 
written in a scholarly manner and impresses 
the reader with the historic permanence of 
language. Beginning with Aryan sources 
through the settlement of Europe, through 
English history, the author traces many Eng- 
lish words from whatsoever source they may 
come—philosophy, religion, experiment, per- 
sonality, mechanism and imagination. 


COMMUNITY DRAMA. Prepared by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America. The Century Company. $2.00. 


An interesting and heipful handbook on 
drama in the community which should be valu- 
able in working out school dramatics. The 
suggestions are practicable and range from 
scene construction and make-up to discussion 
of all types of dramatics—plays, pageants, 
recreational dramatics, programs and festiv- 
als. Examples are included in many instances. 
The appendix is most helpful, containing lists 
of plays, pantomimes, masques, pageants and 
religious plays, as well as a bibliography of 
dramatic production and publishers’ addresses. 


THE Map or AMERICA’S MAKING and THE 
Map oF ADVENTURE. R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 West 45th St., New York City. $2.50 
each. 


These maps are really decorative for the 
classroom or the assembly room. They are 
printed in the warm tones of the old maps and 
contain little, illustrative drawings and refer- 
ences,—the one refers to famous and romantic 
events in American history from Lief Ericson, 
Columbus and De Soto to Boone, Houston and 
Marcus Whitman; the other, a world map, in- 
dicates great adventures in history and litera- 
ture. These maps are visual aids in the fixing 
of historical and literary data. 


HIGH AND Far. Atlantic Readers: Book Two. 
Randall J. Condon. Little, Brown and 
Company. 

The Atlantic Readers are a partial result 
of Dr. Condon’s year of absence on leave from 
the Cincinnati schools to do educational work. 
The author says in his foreword that consider- 
ation of character is the supreme end of edu- 
cation and he has chosen selections for the 
Atlantic Readers “that will deepen the sense 
of moral truth and inspire to noble action.” 
He aims to furnish inspiration even more 
than information. The selections are largely 
narrative with some letters, essays and poetry. 
Much of the material is of real informational 
value. All selections emphasize goodwill and 
goodfellowship among mankind. The book is 
attractively bound and printed in large type 
with attractive illustrations. This series marks 
a forward step in children’s readers. 
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History OF EDUCATION. By Philip R. V. Curoe, 
Hunter College, New York City. 189 pp. 
Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. $1.25. 


Chronological graphs and parallel column 
arrangement fix a time perspective for the 
significant educational movements and give 
prominence to significant contrasts and com- 
parisons. Since 1921, this compact summary 
of the work of educational reformers has been 
a stimulating guide for teachers in training. 


RuRAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPER- 
VISION. By Julius Boraas, Professor of 
Education, St. Olaf’s College, Northfield, 
Minn., and George A. Selke, formerly 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools, Minne- 
sota. 260 pp. D.C. Heath and Company. 

In the introduction, Lotus D. Coffman, Presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota, states 
that the new type of supervisor demanded and 
the thorough reorganization of rural schools 
suggested together with the social point of 
view of the editors mean a new day for rural 
education. 


EDUCATION: THE BASIS OF Democracy. By H. 
H. Cherry, President of Western State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 202 pp. D. C. Heath and Company. 

A plea for good citizenship, for moral as 
well as academic education, for integrity of 
character, for noble conceptions and high 
ideals, for a broad philosophy, for spirituality 
and for loyalty to duty, fellowmen and our 

Democracy, based on education not confined 

to mere book knowledge. A series of chapel 

talks, shining fragments of utterances of a 

lofty spirit to his students. 


How TO WRITE A THESIS. By Ward G. Reeder, 
Assistant Professor of School Administra- 
tion, Ohio State University. 136 pp. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 1925. 

This is a long needed manual for the prepa- 
ration of theses. Though it was written for 
advanced undergraduate and beginning gradu- 
ate students, it contains much valuable infor- 
mation compiled from reliable sources and 


therefore becomes a useful handbook for all’’: 


persons writing scholarly or scientific treatises. 
The author’s treatment of “The Scientific 
Nature of the Thesis” and “The Selection, 
Delimitation, and Planning of the Problem” 
(though in general very useful for the begin- 
ner) could well be more complete and it is 
likely to give the reader a wrong impression 
by allowing traces of the philosophy of the 
dogmatist to creep in. Such expressions as “In 
the realm of science a thing is true or not 
ee ” occur frequently enough to give 
a beginner the impression that science deals 
with absolute rather than relative values. 


THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE. By Charles 
Carpenter Fries, James Holly Hanford 
and Harrison Ross Steeves. Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company. © 

The teacher of English will enjoy this schol- 
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arly analysis of motives, objectives and prin- 
ciples underlying his chosen field of work. The 
book is a real study of the subject and offers 
comprehensive references for further reading. 
Let it not be thought that practical problems 
are neglected, rather do the authors give 
deeper motives and enthusiastic approach to 
these problems. Especially good are the chap- 
ters on the objectives, the principles, and the 
organization of a course in literature. 


A HANDBOOK OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
IN THE HicGH ScHoout. By Harold D. 
Meyer. A. S. Barnes and Company. $4.00. 


This book should be a source of great help 
to teacher and principal for it contains in it- 
self the help needed for every phase of extra- 
curricular activity. Should the teacher want 
debate questions and references, lists of suit- 
able plays, constitutions for student councils, 
assembly programs, athletic programs, sugges- 
tions for contests, directions for organizing 
school publications, help for the commencement 
program, for any extra-curricular subject im- 
aginable—he will find herein a wealth of help- 
ful suggestive material and references that 
will save many hours of individual research. 
Elbert K. Fretwell has written in the foreword, 
“This volume will be a very real help in 
guiding school practice in developing good 
citizens.” 


THE TEACHER’S BOOK OF PHONETICS. By Sarah 
T. Barrows and Anna D. Cordts. Ginn and 
Company. $1.40. 

This book is not too technical for the teacher 
who wishes to gain a knowledge of phonetics 
in order to diagnose the children’s speech dif- 
ficulties and help them. The authors treat the 
first aims in utterance for children, the foreign 
child’s speech difficulties, the organs of 
speech, English sounds, the phonetic alphabet 
and the question of pronounciation. Drawings 
add to the clearness of the discussions. 


EDUCATING FOR RESPONSIBILITY. The Dalton 
Laboratory Plan in a Secondary School. 
By Members of the Faculty of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. The 
Macmillan Company. 

Does “Dalton Plan” have a definite meaning 
for you or is it simply a progressive education- 
al method of which you have rather a hazy 
conception? The Dalton Plan is really in ac- 
tion in the South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls and Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson and her fac- 
ulty have herein written their experiences with 
the Dalton Plan in educating girls for respon- 
sibility. After a general discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of such a sys- 
tem the authors treat the plan in its direct 
application to the various subjects of the sec- 
ondary school. The book is worth reading 
for its exposition of the subject and its sug- 
gestive value to the teacher. An interesting 
aside in relation to the text is the splendid 
idealism of a faculty who, having compiled 
such a worth-while text, have dedicated its pro- 
ceeds to a scholarship fund for worthy girls. 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN TEACHER TRAINING. 
182 pp. By B. R. Buckingham. Vol. II, 
No. 15, Bureau of Educational Research 
Monographs, No. 4. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. $1.50. 

This is an exhaustive study of conditions in 
Ohio made possible by a subvention from the 
Commonwealth Fund. It is intended to serve 
as a guide for similar studies in other states. 
As a survey of unknown conditions it seems 
to be more detailed and exhaustive than sta- 
tistical accuracy would demand. A careful 
sampling should give estimated totals whose 
accuracy should be well within the natural 
yearly fluctuations of supply and demand. As 
a means for pointing out the essentials of an 
adequate teacher accounting system for a state 


’ it serves a valuable purpose. The chapter on 


Summary and Recommendations is full of in- 
teresting facts concerning Ohio conditions, 
many of which have a general interest, for 
example, the finding that the one year normal 
courses were lowering the standards of pro- 
fessional preparation. Though some of the 
recommendations are somewhat gratuitous so 
far as the data and subject are concerned, 
yet they are of general interest and deserve 
serious attention. 

SELF-DIRECTION AND ADJUSTMENT. By Norman 
Fenton. 121 pp. 1926. The World Book 
Co. $1.40. 

The author brings together in a very readable 
discussion the rules and conditions for effec- 
tive study and its elements. The distinctive 
new feature of this little book is found in the 
self-administering, standardized tests for read- 
ing, vocabulary and intelligence accompanying 
his treatment of self-analysis. The book is 
intended for high school students and college 
freshmen, and is so clearly written that they 
should have no difficulty in understanding its 
directions. The book should serve as a prod 
to the bright and a challenge to the dull. 

A HEALTH EDUCATION PROCEDURE. For the 
grades and grade teachers. By Kathleen 
Wilkinson Wootten. 420 pp. National Tu- 
berculosis Association. 

This book on child health education will be 
a valuable aid to teachers. It treats every 
angle of the subject of health education, giv- 
ing topics for class discussion and bibliography 
lists. Health supervision, physical education, 
psychology, safety education, posture and 
many other phases are discussed and methods 
of presentation are suggested. Courses for 
each of the twelve grades are outlined. The 
book is distributed in Pennsylvania by the 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Allyn and Bacon, 11 East 36th Street, New 
York City: 

LE GENDRE DE MONSIEUR PorrRieER. Par Emile 
Augier et Jules Sandeau. Edited by Clif- 
ford S. Parker. $.80. 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. Re- 
vised by Raymond B. Brownlee, William 
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J. Hancock, Robert W. Fuller, Michael D. 
Sohon. $1.60. 

CLEAR CORRECT ENGLISH. By Ray Ivan John- 
son. $1.00. 


American Book Company, 100 Washington 

7 Square, New York City: 

CONTES ET LEGENDES. Part one. 
Guerber. 

PRINCIPLES OF BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS. 
Elementary Course. By Charles E. Bow- 
man and Atlee L. Percy. 

MILNE-WILEY ARITHMETICS. Book one. By 
William J. Milne and George M. Wiley. 

FaRM ECONOMICS. By Frank William Howe. 


P. Blakiston’s Sons and Company, 1012 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia: 
How TO TEACH GENERAL SCIENCE. By J. P. 
Frank. 
INVESTIGATIONS IN THE TEACHING OF SCI- 
ENCE. In elementary and secondary schools. 
By Francis D. Curtis. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 

Children’s Books: 

CAPTAIN SANDMAN. By Miriam Clark Potter. 

PEDRO OF THE BLACK DEATH. By C. M. Ben- 
nett. 

THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY BEAR. By Mar- 
garet J. McElroy. 

Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

MEDIEVAL AND MODERN TIMES. By James 
Harvey Robinson. 

NEW SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA. Brief edi- 
tion. Herbert E. Hawkes, William A. 
Luby and Frank C. Touton. 

HANDWRITING. For the Broad-Edge Pen. A 
Teacher’s Manual and Books One to Six. 
By Frances M. Moore. 

COLETTE ET SES FRERES. By Josette Eugenie 
Spink and Violet Mills. 

TALES OF PIONEERS AND KINGS. Stories of 
the Commonwealth of Israel. By Newton 
Marshall Hall. 


The Gorham Press, Boston, Mass.: 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR TEACHING HEALTH- 
FUL LIVING IN THE LOWER ELEMENTARY 
GRADES. By Donald Easton. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 231-245 West 39th 
Street, New York City: 

MODERN BioLocy. By Harry Dwight Wag- 
goner. 

ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING. Part II. By Hi- 
ram T. Scovill and Henry Heaton Bailey. 

SCIENCE READERS FOR SILENT READING. Book 
IV, Animal Life; Book V, Makers of 
Progress; Book VI, Early Men of Science. 
By William L. Nida and Stella H. Nida. 

NEW HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION. By Edwin 
C. Woolley. Revised by Franklin W. 
Scott. 

PRACTICE LEAVES IN ENGLISH FUNDAMEN- 
TALS. Form A. By Conrad T. Logan, Eliza- 
beth P. Cleveland and Margaret V. Hoff- 
man. 


By H. A. 
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Henry Holt and Company, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City: 
NEw SECOND SPANISH Book. By Lawrence 
A. Wilkins. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 
EcoNoMIc Success. By William Morse Cole. 
CONTES DE LA VIEILLE FRANCE. Par Max 
Jasinski. 


The Charles E. Merrill Company, 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City: 


THE STupy READER. Third Year. By Alberta 
Walker and Ethel Summy. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


EFFICIENT TEACHING AND RETIREMENT LEG- 
ISLATION. Vol. IV, No. 3. National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. $.25 per single 
copy. 


A STUDY OF THE ADEQUACY AND EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL EmM- 
PLOYES’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM. By Reuben 
T. Shaw. Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. $.75 per copy. 


RURAL SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPOR- 
TATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. By William 
Franklin Hall. School of Education Re- 
search Series, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


SELECTED LIST OF BooOKS DEALING WITH 
AMERICAN COLONIAL AND REVOLU- 
TIONARY PERIODS. Prepared by William 
Homer Ames, Librarian, J. Herman Bos- 
ler Memorial Library, Carlisle, Pa. in co- 
operation with a Committee of the Wom- 
en’s Division, Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
Philadelphia. 


SUNKIST EDUCATIONAL NUMBERS. 1. Educa- 
tional Wall Chart; 2. A Poster Set; 3. 
A Child Feeding Booklet, California Fruit 
Growers Exchanges, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


METHOD AND MEASUREMENT OF HEALTH EDU- 
CATION. By E. George Payne and John C. 
Gebhart. New York Association for Im- 
proving the Conditions of the Poor. 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City. 


42 NEW PLANS FOR THE CLASSROOM. Based on 
Child Life. Rand McNally and Company, 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE Foop VALUE OF THE BANANA. Second 
Edition. W. M. Leonard, 394 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


LIsT OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ON LIBRARY 
Work. American Library Association, 86 
East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


A SEVENTH GRADE COURSE IN THE STUDY OF 
ScHOOL OPPORTUNITIES. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


JOHN PIERSOL McCASKEY, venerable editor 
emeritus of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL, attained his eighty-ninth birthday on 
October 9. Dr. McCaskey made up every num- 
ber of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
for fifty-four years—a notable record. 


EpGAR FAHS SMITH, former provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, received the 
Priestly Medal, awarded by the American 
Chemical Society, in recognition of his work in 
electro-chemistry and his researches in the his- 
tory of the science. 


HERBERT MCCRACKEN, advertising and busi- 
ness manager for The Scholastic, publication 
for secondary school students, has taken up his 
fall duties as football coach at Lafayette 
College. 


CLYDE L. KING, who has been on leave of 
absence to serve as Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, will shortly resume his duties as Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Harry McKown, 
primary education in the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Miss Ruth I. Hord of Birming- 
ham, Alabama were recently married in an 
airplane. They took off from Curtis Field, 
accompanied by a Presbyterian clergyman and 
a witness. The plane attained the height of 
5,000 feet over New York City and at that 
altitude the marriage took place. 


LEON C. HicH formerly of Ironwood, Michi- 
gan is the new principal of the Hazleton High 
School. During the summer Mr. High has 
acted as an assistant professor at Columbia 
University. 


THE Reverend James Griffin, formerly as- 
sistant rector of Our Mother of Consolation 
Church, Chestnut Hill, has succeeded the Rev- 
erend Mortimer A. Sullivan as president of 
Villanova College. 


J. NELSON MOowLs, formerly principal of the 
high school at Carrollton, Ohio, is principal 
of the Bellevue High School. This is Mr. 
Mowls’ first educational work in Pennsylvania. 


RALPH SIMPSON Boots, formerly of the 
University of Nebraska has been made Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


MANUEL C. ELMER, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has been made head of 
the Sociology Department at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


W. S. Po.tiock : formerly of Lawrence 
County is the new principal of the Bedford 
grade schools. 


Guss R. OSWALD, for thirteen years prin- 
cipal of the high school, has been made Super- 
vising Principal of the Catasauqua Schools. 
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LERoy A. KING, assistant professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Pennsylvania, gave 
courses at the University of California, Berk- 
eley during the past summer. Dr. King and 
his family enjoyed a month and a half of 
sightseeing as they motored across the con- 
tinent. Enroute, Dr. King lectured at the 
Normal School at Bellingham, Washington. 
Dr. Charles H. Fisher, formerly principal of 
the Bloomsburg State Normal School, is presi- 
dent of the Bellingham Normal School. 


A. J. RATCHFOoRD, formerly superintendent 
of the schools of Dunmore, has accepted a po- 
sition in the Junior High School at Scranton. 


EvAN J. LEwIs, formerly superintendent of 
the Carbondale Schools, is principal of one 
of the Scranton schools. 


Mary McANDREW, a member of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the P. S. E. A., success- 
fully put through a deal for a $25,000 club 
house for a women’s club at Carbondale. 


GLENNIS H. RICKERT, formerly principal of 
the Halifax schools, Dauphin County, is now 
principal of the Kane High School at Kane. 


JANETTE ELLENBERGER, a graduate of the 
Rochester Dental Dispensary, has been elected 
dental hygienist for the Kane public schools. 


EpWARD S. BLAKESLEE is the new principal 
at Delaware Water Gap. 


PERRY R. BOND is principal or the Toby- 
hanna Township High School, Monroe County. 


J. E. BENNET is principal of the Coolbaugh 
Township High School, Monroe County. 


J. WALTER LEARN is principal of the Pocono 
Township High School, Monroe County. 


C. O. WimLiaMS of Jefferson City, Missouri 
will serve on the teaching staff in the eastern 
division of the teacher training extension de- 
partment of Pennsylvania State College. H. 
E. Dewey of Ohio will serve in the northwest 
division with headquarters at Erie. 


FRANK DAVIS PRESTON has joined the staff 
of the Public Charities Association of Penn- 
sylvania as Western Pennsylvania represen- 
tative with headquarters at 1324 Fulton Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. Mr. Preston organized and 
was the first executive of the Community Fund 
and Council of Social Agencies of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana and for the two years past has been 
director of the Omaha’ Welfare Federation 
and Community Chest. 


ETHEL L. ANDREW, formerly head of the 
English Department of the Uniontown High 
School, has been elected senior English teacher 
in the high school at Kane. 


IMPORTANT changes in the School of Business 
at the University of Pittsburgh include the 
following: 

A. H. Armbruster, for the past four years 
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COMPTON’S 


A new day for teachers. A new way 
for teachers . . . a simple, up-to-the- 
minute solution of the teacher’s most 


difficult problems. 


Here isquickly accessible, accurate mate- 
rial —and all the material that a progres- 
sive teacher requires in applying mod- 
ern teaching methods. Written by peo- 
ple thoroughly acquainted with school- 
roomneedsandthe problems confronting 
the teacher in her everyday work. 

Eighty of America’s foremost educators 
designed this as a compact, quick-work- 
ing and readily accessible service for 
every help the teacher can need. It is 
unnecessary to look any place else. 


Everything is in the Compton Service. 
Lesson - plans, outlines, type - studies, 
complete projects, models for countless 
other projects, profusely illustrated cur- 
rent material mailed every month, 
graphic pagesonevery subject, presented 
as the teacher at her best should always 
present it. More for you to give your 
pupilsandmoretimefor yourself. Lessons 
taken from Compton material assure 
greater pupil-interest and greater 
teacher-success. 


Learn the details of Compton’s Nation- 
al Teachers’ Service now! A postal 
card or a letter will bring you the facts 
without obligation. Write today. 


COMPTON’S NATIONAL TEACHERS’ SERVICE 
Meets and solves the teacher’s problems beyond every expectation 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Now in our own building devoted to teachers’ service 


ACCEPTED 


EDUCATIONAL 
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an assistant professor of political economy 
at Yale, who becomes associate professor 
of finance 
J. W. Hathcock, instructor in accounting 
Asher Isaacs, instructor in economics 
Wendell Thomas Jay, instructor in commerce 
Donald Kennedy, instructor in accounting 
Colston S. Warne, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics 


THE Georgia Education Association has an- 
nounced the ownership and publication of the 
Georgia Education Journal, formerly Home 
School Community Magazine. Kyle T. Alfriend, 
400 Vineville Avenue, Macon, Georgia is the 
executive secretary of the Georgia Education 
Association. 


THE “Floating University” aboard the S. S. 
Ryndam started on its cruise around the world 
on September 18 with a student body recruited 
from colleges all over the country. It has 
an able faculty picked from many universities 
and a complete printing plant for a daily 
press. 


THIRTY-THREE of the younger employes of 
the New York Times are attending part-time 
continuation school in the Times building. 
School began for these busy young people on 
September 13. 


A BOOKLET containing the women selected by 
each state as best representative of its art, 
music, letters and civics has been printed by 
the Women’s Board of the Sesquicentennial. 
The four Pennsylvania women chosen by popu- 
lar vote in these fields are: Violet Oakley, art; 
Olga Samaroff, music; Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, letters; and Mrs. Lucretia Blankenburg, 
civics. 


WILLIAM GILLIES, last surviving descendant 
of Alexander Selkirk, the original of Daniel 
De Foe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” died recently at 
Largo, Fifeshire. Selkirk, put off his ship at 
Juan Fernandez, near the coast of Valparaiso, 
after a dispute with his captain, lived on the 
island for over four years before being picked 
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up. He was born at Largo, where his descend- 
ant died, 250 years ago. 


DuRING the Middle Ages the average life 
expectancy was only twenty years. By 1825 
it was thirty years. By 1850, forty years; by 
1900, forty-six years and by 1925, fifty years. 


THE Loyal Sock Township School Board 
plans a bond issue at the coming election for 
a new four-room building on the Warrensville 
Road. 


GILBERTON occupied its new high school for 
the first on September 7. 


STEELTON will ask the voters at the Novem- 
ber election to pass a loan of $250,000, the 
money to be used to remodel the high school 
and _— buildings and erect a new grade 
school. 


SPRINGFIELD BOROUGH, Erie County dedi- 
cated a new school building on August 14. 
The brick building contains an entrance hall 
with four standard classrooms, two of which 
are separated by a sliding partition. At the 
dedication exercises short talks were given by 
Howard G. Eisaman, a member of the school 
board, Superintendent I. H. Russell and As- 
sistant Superintendent Ernest R. Hadlock. 
William S. Taft of the Department of Public 
Instruction made the principal address. 


EAST COVENTRY TOWNSHIP dedicated its new 
consolidated school on September 4. 


HARRISBURG opened its new William Penn 
High School on September 7 and the new John 
Harris High School on September 20. 


WILKINSBURG School District has begun 
work on the new grade school provisions for 
which were made through the successful pass- 
age of the recent one million dollar bond issue. 


WEsT PITTSTON and Ashley this year ar- 
ranged their institute work so that the speak- 
ers who addressed the West Pittston teachers 
in the morning spoke at Ashley in the after- 











TEACHERS WANTED 


for positions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland and Delaware. Enroll now and 
settle your future. 

Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market Street - PHILADELPHIA 


























RENT A TYPEWRITER any mace 
If You Pay Irs Vatue In Rent, We Give 
MACHINE FIRE E - Catalogue Free - 

PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Suite 167 339 Fifth Avenue. PITTSBURGH. PA|! 





























1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Have You Planned An EFFECTIVE HEALTH PROGRAM 
For This Year? 


For new material and methods, write 
THE PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT DAIRY COUNCIL 


450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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. World’s Shorthand Championship Again Won 
nn By a Writer of Gregg Shorthand 


825 

A Martin J. Dupraw again won the World’s Shorthand Championship for speed and 
accuracy at Philadelphia on August 16. 

ard To win the championship, Mr. Dupraw took three five-minute dictations at speeds 

for of 220, 260, and 280 words a minute—20 words a minute faster than in previous contests— 

ille and transcribed on the typewriter the entire 3,800 words with but 8 errors. This gave 


Mr. Dupraw an accuracy rating of 99.789%—an accuracy record never before attained 
f in the championship contests even on the lower speeds. 
sl BEST AMATEUR STANDING 

Miss Margaret E. Walter, a student of the St. Paul Park, Minnesota, High School 
and Gregg School, Chicago, won the Amateur Event with but 5 errors on a solid literary 














m- 

the matter test of 750 words dictated at 150 words a minute. 

001 THREE GREGG CHAMPIONS 

de Since 1921 the World’s Championship Trophy has been won five times by Gregg 
writers: In 1921 by Albert Schneider; in 1923 and 1924 by Charles Lee Swem; and in 

i 1925 and 1926 by Martin J. Dupraw. 

“4 Gregg writers in the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association speed contests have 

ll conclusively demonstrated the inherent accuracy of Gregg Shorthand and its limitless 

“ speed possibilities. 

he YOUR STUDENTS, TOO, CAN WIN WITH GREGG SHORTHAND 

ny Your students, too, can win with Gregg Shorthand because it is easier to learn, 

ol easier to write, easier to read—and is the swiftest of all systems. 

. It Pays to Teach Gregg 

ic THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 

Ww ng eco 
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: The National Teachers Agency 
INCORPORATED is dangerous / 
Serves Pennsylvania Schools and Teachers 7 
. 20 experienced placement workers on duty 
: 12 months of the year in two important a valli 
Centers. . LADELPHIA and PITTSBURGH and energy—depleted nerve 


324-6-7-8 Perry Bldg. 1201 House Bldg. foe pate d unaanel pan vee 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 
Lillian Campbell, Asst. Philena Syling, Asst. tion. At the first symptom 
Teachers and positions available every day of fatigue, try a teaspoonfu 


3 y 
of the year. Free enrollment. Free service to d 7 
| employers. Service personal and confidential. of Horsford s Acid Phos- 
phate in a glass of cold 


OTHER OFFICES:—Northampton, Mass., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Indianapolis, Ind., Memphis, Tenn. water. Wond er- 


fully refreshing 
and invigorating. 
Soothes tired 


C E NTR AL nerves. Supplies 
TEACHERS’ Siomsaenitbts 
AG E NC Y At all Druggists 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager ou 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


If you want helpful and reliable assis- 
Teachers tance enroll with us. Free enrollment 
and no charge unless position is secured. 














School Authorities #,g0%, 727 ..%on! ACID 
gent service get in touch with us. No charge. Pp isi @) hy Pp H ATE 
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noon and vice versa. This plan enabled both 
districts to have a variety of speakers at a 
minimum expense. R. J. W. Templin is su- 
perintendent of the West Pittston schools 
and F. Herman Fritz is superintendent of the 
Ashley schools. 


“LA SENTIMENTAL,” a Spanish comedy in 
two acts by Juan B. Huyke, Commissioner of 
Education of Porto Rico, was recently pub- 
lished by the Porto Rico School Review. It 
is a comedy of school life treating the many- 
sided problem of converting Porto Rico into a 
real American community. 





ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 


Schoolroom walls that remained unmarred 
Page 90, Col. 1 
* * * 


Arithmetic that is fun 
Page 95 


* * * 


A child should not be cheated 
Page 100, Col. 2 
ok 


* * 


An educational catechism 
Page 101 


A reward of merit 
Page 111 


* * * 


Letters from interested friends 
Page 117 


* * 


Caps and gowns that are significant 
Page 120 


* * * 


Saturday, November 13, will be a big day 
Page 131, Col. 2 





NECROLOGY 


Edward S. Breidenbaugh, professor emeritus 
of chemistry at Gettysburg College, died at 
his home in Gettysburg on September 5 at the 
age of seventy-seven years. 


Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Har- 
vard University died at his summer home at 
Northeast Harbor, Maine on August 22. Dr. 
Eliot was ninety-two years old. 


Katherine M. Zeiders, a teacher of English 
and literature at the Central High School, 
Harrisburg for the past thirty-three years, 
died in August while traveling in Bermuda 
during her vacation. : 


H. M. Mendenhall, superintendent of schools, 
Upper Darby Township, was asphyxiated by 
fumes from his automobile while putting it in 
eae garage Saturday night, September 18, 
1926. 


October, 1926 


CALENDAR 


October 7-9—Central Convention District of 
the P. S. E. A., Lock Haven 
15-16—Northwest Convention District of 
the P. S. E. A., Erie 
15-16—South Central Branch of the Na- 
tional Council for Social Studies, 
Bloomsburg Normal School 
22—Dedication of the Central High 
School, Johnstown 
22-23—Junior High School Conference, 
Temple University, Phila. 
22-23—Western Convention District of the 
P. S. E. A., Pittsburgh 
November 5-6—Educational Conference, Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg 
7-13—Children’s Book Week 
8-13—Education Week 
22-24—-Normal School Conference, Indi- 
ana State Normal School, Indiana 
25-27—International English Language 
Congress, Sesquicentennial Interna- 
tional Exposition, Philadelphia 
December 1-3—-American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 
5—International Golden Rule Sunday 
28-30—State Convention of the P. S. E. 
A., Harrisburg 
January 17-23, 1927—National Thrift Week 
February 27-March 3—Fifty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the N. E. A., Dallas, 
Texas 
March 31-April 2—Schoolmen’s Week Sessions, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia 
July 3-7—N. E. A. Convention, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 
August 3-10—World Federation of Education 
Associations, Toronto, Canada 
Summer, 1927—National Congress of Parent- 
Teachers Association, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia 





VOCATIONAL MEETINGS 
Oct. 8-9—Mountain Arts Association, Lock 


Haven, Pa. 

Oct. 29-30—Anthracite Arts Association, Haz- 
leton, Pa. 

Nov. 6—Metropolitan Arts Association, Coates- 
ville, Pa. 


Nov. 20—Central Arts Association, York, Pa. 
Feb. 19—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, Eas- 


ton, Pa. 
Mar. 19—Northwestern Arts Association, Ti- 
tusville, Pa. 
> Arts Convention, Philadelphia, 
a. 
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Use 


Se, The Verdict of 
4 the Supreme Court! 


‘neBest of its Type" 


bine Supreme Court of the United States is the highest court in the 

Boor Its judgment is final. In the book world, the American Library 
Association is considered the “Supreme Court.” Its decision, the result 
of careful investigation and deliberation by hundreds of librarians through- 
out the United States, is regarded as final. 
The BOOKLIST ofthe American Library Association said of THE WORLD 
BOOK when first published, “the best of its type.’’ Since then, the BOOK- 
LIST has repeatedly confirmed the supremacy of THE WORLD BOOK. 








The World Book 
is Preferred 


An Educational Reference 
Work of nearly 7000 pages 
—55% more material than 
other works of its type 
10 volumes 
5100 pictures 
Teachers’ outlines 
Lists of questions 
Related subjects 
Visualized instruction 


Monthly service bulletins 
for teachers 


Loose-leaf annuals keep it 
up to date 


Approved by 31 States 


The only work of 
its type on list 
recommended by 


Preferred by Educators, Also 


Prof. E. George Payne, Dept. of 
Education, New York University, 
has written, ‘‘THE WORLD 
BOOK is the most valuable refer- 
ence work on the market for the 
teacher and pupil of the elementary 
and secondary schools.” 

Dean Nathaniel Butler, of the 
University of Chicago, says, “THE 
WORLD BOOK is the best and 
most practical family encyclopae- 
dia of which I have any knowledge.” 
THE WORLD BOOK is the pre- 
ferred educational reference work 
in thousands of schools through- 
out the United States and Canada, 
both metropolitan and rural. 


Please send me the booklets checked below: 


specimen pages (Free). 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept.19G,154 E. Erie St., Chicago 


0) ‘‘The Verdict of Educators.’’ Tells what authorities se y about THE WORLD BOOK (Free). 
() ‘‘Making School Days Count.’’ Describes contents of THE WORLD BOOK, including 


EE} BB den om and Problems.”’ Ff valuable booklet for teachers using the project method. A 68- 
page book by Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Geo. A. 

ther well-known educators. Regular price, 50 cents. Special to readers of this magazine, 

35 cents. (Please enclose 25 cents in stamps or coin if you want ‘‘Projects and Problems.’’) 


Some Points of Superiority 
The reason for the overwhelming 
weight of opinion of librarians and 
educatorsinfavorofTHE WORLD 
BOOK is found in its acknowledged 
superiority, in the extent of its re- 
search, the greater amount of text 
matter, the greater number of sub- 
jects treated, its attractive arrange- 
ment, accurate information and the 
simple language in which itis pre- 
sented. All these factors contribute 
totheconclusion reached by compe- 
tent authorities that THE WORLD 
BOOKis by far “the best ofitstype.” 

Send for Free Booklets 


Check either or both of the free offersin 
thecoupon below. Also note special offer 
to teachers on “Projects and Problems.” 


orks, Chas. cMurry, William C. Bagley 
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Elementary School My Name 
; P Full Address. 
Library Committee Position 
of N. E. A. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept. 10G,154 E. Erie St., Chicago 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 


Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 
A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 





School Special Courses Principal 
DAS AUR MAS ONNIIS 55. 25 aint hove essai eesracme eee OR a _— L. Riemer 
CEE SELEY 2 a ene ea act ga ans Se Tne cr rer ene Bere oe John A. Entz 
MOR ESRERI I. Se i 05-055, on setts ele RA NR GE TEVAe ROD Pe MOT OS Toe eee ne Leslie Pinckney Hill 
"CLS E 1B CUR eT CO re aes aire: rein ae nied ERENCE Robert M. Steele 


*tE. Stroudsburg. .Health Education—Correspondence 


*Edinboro........ REO LEONE COTO T 
*t©Indiana.......... Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music. John A. H. Keith 
Kutztown ....... Library and Art Education................ A. C. Rothermel 
Lock Haven...... I 56s isos! cops bie ug bdo sh OE KEN Dallas W. Armstrong 
*t©Mansfield........ Home Economics and Music............... William R. Straughn 
Millersville ...... SNES 65s ie Roads Soe es C. H. Gordinier 
. sss RRR REN CR RE ENE En Dyan name Ezra Lehman 


*{Slippery Rock. ...Health Education 
*West Chester ....Health Education and Music 


*Offers course leading to B.S. 
TOffers course leading to B.S. 
tOffers course leading to B.S. 
© Offers course leading to B.S. 


T. T. Allen 
C. C. Crawford 


J. Linwood Eisenberg 
Andrew T. Smith 


ee ee ee Oe ee ee 
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in Education. 

in Health Education. 
in Home Economics. 

in Public School Music. 








Catalogs on Request—Address the Principal 
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